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[FROM THE FREEMASON’S MAGAZINE. | 


VALLEY FORGE. 
[Accompanied with a view of that ce- 


> 


lebrated station. | 


WE have it in contemplation, as 
far as our abilities may extend, to pay 
a passing tribute to those places, which 
have been rendered memorable, dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, hy the toils, 
sufferings and conflicts of our eountry- 
men, of consecrated by the blood of 
our heroes: 

The gods the saviors of the native land* 


However inattentive the present gen- 
eration may be to this subject, those 
places which witnessed the infant 
struggles of our nation will be elas- 
sic ground to posterity. | Every thing 
that has any connexion with heroic 
achievements, virtuous sufferings, or 
persevering fortitude, becomes dear 
to humanity in general, but in a par- 
tioular manner is hallowed in the 
memory of those who owe every na- 
tional blessing to any of those suceess- 
ful exertions of virtue. Mountains, val- 
leys, plains, forests, rivers, cities and 
villages, whieh saw our fathers fight 
for our independence, and submit to 
the deprivation of every good to secure 
freedom for their posterity, have ta- 
ken out their charter of nobility. 
‘Their names are inseribed, in golden 
capitals, in the eourt-callender of 
Fame, and will become harmonious 
in the song of the Muses; their honors 
shail be reeorded by historians, and 
their beauties delineated by painters, 
while those iguoble mountains, valleys, 


* Barlow. 


plains, forests, rivers, cities and villa- 
ges, which have never witnessed the 
feats of our heroes, will remain ne- 
gieeted and unknown. 


In the winter of 4777-8, General 
Washington fixed his head quarters 
at Valley Forge. History gives some 
account of the difficulties surmounted 
at this time by the genius of the com- 
mander in chief, and of the unparal- 
leled sufferings of the troops at this 
station: but tongue cannot relate,nor 
pen deseribe,the hundredth part of the 
miseries that were endured. What 
poet can exhibit the whole complica- 
ted series of evils? What historian 
ean commemorate the agonies of the 
hungry and the naked, exposed to the 
inclemeneies of the weather, or enu- 
merate the groans of the diseased ? 
Many are still alive whoknow that 
the sufferings of that winter would not 
be easily delineated. 

A view of Valley Forge must ne- 
eessarily awaken in our minds the 
recollection ofthe gloomy seasons of 
the revolution. We find ourselves 
safely landed on the terra firma of 
Independence; why should we not look 
back on the angry and tempestuous~ 
ocean we have navigated? Why 
should we not remember with grati- 
tude the pilots “who weathered the 
storm,” and the sailors who breasted 
the tempest, and eontended with the 
dangers of the ocean ? How the dark 
clouds of despair gathered over us in 
some parts of our voyage! The sun 
of confidence was hidden from our 
eyes, and scarce a glimmering star of 
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hope was to be seen in the firmameni! 
How often was the national vessel al- 

most shattered enthe shoals of Dan- 
scr! and how narrowly did we eseape 
the w hirlpool of Destruction ! 

But this subject is degraded by poet- 
ie similitudes: the facts themselves 
are sulliciently impressive without the 
assistance of rhetorieal embellish- 


ments: and we are cenfident that no | 


man can reid the history of this peri- 
od of the war without sympathizing 
with the suffering troops, and admi- 
ring the prudence, firmness, and eou- 
raze, of the commander of our arries. 
sé At no period of the American 
war,” says Judge Marshall im his 
Lite of W ‘ashington, ‘had the Ame- 
rican army been reduced to a situation 
of greater peril than during the win- 
ter at Valle ‘y Forge. It has been al- 
ready stated, that more than once, 
they were absolutely without food. 
Even while their condition was less 
desperate in this respeet, their stock 
of provisions was so seanty, that there 
was seldom at any time, in the stores, 
a quantity suflicient for the use of the 
troops for one week. Consequently 
had the enemy moved out im foree, 
the American army could not have 
continued ineamp. The want of pro- 
visions would have foreed them out of 
it; and their deplorable condition, 
with respect to clothes, disabled them 
from kee ping the field j in the winter. 
The returns of the first of February 
exhibit the astonishing number of 
three thousand nine hundred and eigh- 
{y-nine men in camp unfit for duty, for 
want of elethes. Of this number 
scarcely one man hada pair of shoes. 
Even among those returned eapable 
of, doing duty, very many were so bad- 
ly clad, that exposure to the colds of 
the season must have destroyed them. 
Although the total of the army exceed - 
ed seventeen thousand men, the pres- 
ent effective rank’and file amounted 
to enly five thousand and twelve. 
Mhe returns throughoat the winter dq 
not essentiaily vary from that whieh 


has just been particularly stated.” 
Ciencral Washi ringioncertainly could 
not have been placed ur a situation of 
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greater difficulty than he was at this 
time: ‘The : army under his command 
destitute of provisions and elothing, 
and consequently diseontented: hav- 

ing at the same time no means of pro- 
curing neeessaries but by exercising 
the invidious _ power vested in his 
hands by congress—of seizing provi- 
sions wherever they could be found. 
‘The exercise of this power raised 
against him the clamors of the val- 
gar; while a party in congress were 
conspiring to deprive him of his com- 
mand, and endeavoring to impute to 
his mismanagement the consequence 
of their own errors and faults. In 
the mean time, sir William Howe, 
with his army, had possession of Phi- 
ladelphia, and was plentifully sup- 
plied with provisions and every thing 
necessary for the comfortable subsist- 
ence of his troops: and a winter eam- 
paign would have been productive of 
the most disastrous consequences to the 
American army. 

But the mind of Washington was 
equal to the difficulties of his situa- 
tion: the publie good was his polar 
star: he pursued his course boldly and 
calmly, disregarding the clamors of 
ignorance, the petulanee of passion, 
and the envious mirigues of disap- 
peinted ambition. Nothing displays 
more clearly the resources of hiss genius 
than his being able, while surround- 
ed by so many unfavorable eireum- 
stanees, to seeure the affection of his 
officers and adoration of his soldiers. 

Shall we be aeeused of presumption 
in attempting to celebrate the virtues 
of Washington? Weshallnot. We 
may diseover a want of abilities ; ; but 
we must not negleet to pour forth the 
effusions of grateful minds because we 
were unable to clothe them in the most 
elegant expressions. Wisdom and Ig- 
norance should mivgle their voices in 
the celebration of his actions; and 
every American should speak, with 
rapturous pride, of the hero of Ameri- 
ca. Babes should be taught to lisp 
tlhe praise of the savior of their eoun- 
and the ears of infaney should be 
ae eciasollil to the music of his name. 

But, carried away by apleasingsub- 
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ject. we have forgotten the camp at 
Valley Forge: it was situated on the 
west side of Schuylkil! about twenty- 
five miles from Philadelphia; Patri- 
otism might make a pilgrimage to visit 
the place; and there, if we may be al- 
lowed te make use of a hackneyed but 
expressive quotation, should be erect- 
ed a monument sacred to the memory 
of “ the time that tried men’s souls.” 

When the Greeks had repelled the 
Persian power, and the blessings of 
peace were experienced in their land, 
they manifested their piety, gratitude, 
and patriotism by building temples to 
the gods and erecting monuments te 
those who had perished in battle. The 
question has been often asked; and 
we will ask it again: What temple 
has America constructed for the Dei- 
ty? What columns of remembrance 
has she raised for the heroes who have 
perished in her cause ? 

The Greeks instituted sacrifices and 
funeral solemnities to be performed 
annually ; in which the first fruits of 
their country were offered to the gods 
preservers of Greece, and to the souls 
of the heroes who had died in its de- 
fence: What yearly honors does A- 
merica pay to the God of armies for 
his sdutes P? What annual offering 
does she present to the brave spirits 
of those who devoted themselves for 
their country P 

The Greeks inscribed the names of 
those who fell in battle on pillars of 
marble: the traveller in after ages, 
passing over the fields of Marathon 
and Plataea, breathed a sigh to the 
memory of his fathers, and felt his 
own heart expand with the love of 
glory. When the sons of America 
pass over the spot where battles were 
fought, where freedom was purchas- 
ed with blood; does nothing remind 
them of the sanetity of the place ? 
does no simple inscriptien speak to 
the heart, like a voice from a burning 
bush, saying, “ Put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet ; for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground 2°? 

A historian, having spoken of the 
battle of Thermopylae, observes, 


' “'Two struotures of marble marked 
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the place of the engagement, with in- 
seriptions which remained many ages; 
and which having been reeorded by 
Heredotus, will now probably be se- 
eured by the press against perishing 
while the world shall last. One was 
in honor of the Peloponnesians collec- 
tively—the other commemorated the 
Lacedemonians who feil with their 
prince.” 

When some Greek of Peloponnesus, 
in succeeding times, passed by this 
place and read, “ Here four thousand 
men from Peloponnesus fought with 
three millions,” his heart must have 
swelled with patrietic pride, and his 
soul must have gloried in his country. 
Could this Peloponnesian, afterwards, 
have acted cowardly in battle ? Hav- 
ing read this inseription, would he 
have thrown away his shield, or turn- 
ed his baek upen his enemies? But 
let any man, of any nation, peruse 
the sublime inscription on this other 
obelisk of marble: it is the voice from 
the grave, of Leonidas and his Spar- 
tans: * Stranger! go tell the Lacede- 
monians that we lie here in obedience 
to their laws!’ We repeat: let any 
man of any nation read this sublime 
admonition, and not feel the electrie 
shock of virtuous sensibility. 

The backwardness of our nation, in 
erecting monuments to those who trode 
the fields of dangers in the revolution- 
ary war, is universally reprobated. 
Those, who speak or write on the sub- 


ject. endeavour to rouse us from our 


apathy by dwelling onthe gratitude 
we ought to feel for those who secured 
our freedom by their wisdom, or pur- 
chased our independence with their 
blood. This ought to bea powerful 
motive with virtuous minds : this a- 
lone should be sufficient to direct the 
energies of a humane people to the 
object proposed—but the enlightened 
and patriotic legislator should be urg- 
ed forward by motives more powerful 
even than this. Every national work 
is the common property ofthe nation: it 
isa bond of union which binds the eom- 
munity together, and stamps the char- 
acter ef nation on the whole. Every 
erection of this kind establishes a new 
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purpose; and the poor man, out of his 


oint of union, a new centre for the 
alfections of the people. These works 
become objects of common interest, 
common pride, and common love, to 
the community. 

We will suppose for a moment that 
our government should build a magni- 
ficeent temple to the Deity; to ‘the 
God of our fathers, who brought them 
out of the“ house of bendage;” who 
wafted them by his winds “oret the 
boisterons waves ot the ocean; who 

lanted them in the wilderness; and 
a eonverted that wilderness into a 
‘“ fand flowing with milk and honey;” 
who inspired them with eourage to 
eontend for ther liberties ; who raised 
up for them a Deliverer; who held 
his shield before their Washington i in 
the day of battle; who gave that 
Washington genius to devise, and 
courage to carry his plans into exeeu- 
tion: who inspired their sages in coun- 
eil with wisdom to frame a constitu- 
tion of covernment; and, finally, who, 
from such small beginnings, has made 
them a great and powerful people— 
oapeeer the promt already built: 

T all columns cena ain skylike arches 

bend : 

Bright o’er the golden roofs, the glitter- 

ing spires, 

Far in the concave mect the solar fires: 

~~ an fronts, with gates unfolding 

pen, 

Look ‘vith immortal splendors round the 

skv* 

This temple is filled with the choicest 
works of the statuary and the painter; 
and the verses of the poets, in golden 
frames. decorate the walls and are 
suspended from the pillars. Here we 
may examine the statues of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Greene, Gates. War- 
ren, Mereer, &c.: and bere we may 
read the history oftheir lives. Here 
their exploit. are celebrated in heroie 
verse: and here the Muse movrns 
over their death. and announces their 
reception among the gods. 

The expense of building this tem- 
ple has been defrayed by contributions 
from every part of the United States : 
Vhe rich man, out of his abundanee, 
has given bountifully for this noble 


pittance, has given a part. Every 
American of every station in life, says 
proudly, This is our temple, dedicat- 
ed to our God, and sacred to the mem- 
ory of ouR heroes. 
vers, at least once in his life, to pay a 
visit to his Holy Place: see the won- 
ders it contains: examine the features 
of onr statesmen and generals, and 
worship in thenational temple. Those 
who cannot visit it, hear with delight 
the deseriptions of ‘thoss ‘who have 
seen it; and children read the histo- 
ry of its wonders with patriotte enthu- 
siasin. Will anyone say this would 
not be a bond of Union? and will 
any one say that, if great federal 
works weré multiplied, they would 
not do much towards forming a nati- 
onol character ? 

Are we unabled to defray the ex- 
penses of such mighty undertakings ? 
The truth is, we want nothing but ¢ the 
will, The little republie of Plataea, 
impoverished by the war, received 
eighty thousands talents of silver out 
of the Persian spoils. ** These eighty 
thousand talents of silver,” says the 
historian, “‘ were employed by that 
heroie little commonwealth in build- 
ing a temple to Minerva, and adorn- 
ing it with painting, by the most emi- 
nent artists of the time, which were 
preserved with so much care, that 
they remained perfect ahove six hun- 
dred years, to the age of Plutarch.” 

Every great w ork, moreover, adds 
a distinetive feature to the country 
which it embellishes: it impresses.a 
discriminating characteristic upon the 
place, and enables us to distinguish it 
from others, in many respects similar. 
Let any one think ofa city he has vis- 
ited will not the proud buildings 
and * heaven-directed spires,” which 
adorn that city. form the most promi- 
nent features of the picture in his 
mind ? and if that eity should be his 
native place, will itnot he these dis- 
tinctive marks that will send a tremor 
throush his frame, and call a flood of 
tears to his eyes ? 

if there be any truth in this notion, 
every thing that varies the face ofa 


* Burlow. 


Every one endea- 
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country and sives it a peculiar char- 
acter. has a tendency to make it dear 
to its inhabitants. In corroboration of 
this remark, we may observe that the 
inhabitants of hilly countries are more 

atriotie than these who dwell upon 

lains. How feelingly did the Jews 
Pawail the'r absenee from the barren 
hills of Judea! On the flowery banks 
of the rivers of Assyria, they hung 
their harps upon willows, and be- 
waile | their hard “ate in being banish- 
el from the rugzed rocks, and hills, 
and deep gu'lies that surrounded Jeru- 
salem! “ When I forget thee, O Zion,” 
said some sweet singer of Israel, 
“may my right hand forget its cun- 
ning!”? The rude Swiss, in foreign 
Jands, is me!ted into tenderness, when 
he thinks of the eold glaciers and 
snowy summits of the Alps; and the 
wandering Caledonian is miserable 
because he cannot fei the cold winds 
of the north, or shiver on the heath- 
covered mountains of Seotia. An 
lrishman, when he talks of his coun- 
try, dweils with delight on its distin- 
guishing eharacter.sties : he mentions 
the green isle, and the emerald isle, 
with tremulous sensibility; and even 
the sweet bogs of Krin inerease the 
ardor of his passion: Truly you may 
a'most touch the feelings ofan Eng- 
lishman,. if you whistle Ged save the 
king. talk of wooden walls, or praise 
the white cliffs of Albion. 

in fine, every marked featrre ofa 
country ‘s like a dimple on the eheck 
of beau'y, which exhibits an assem- 
blage of charms, and becomes a ren- 
dezvous for the graces and smiles. 
The dimple, in truth, hardly ever 
fails to invrease to madness the pas- 
s.on of a lover; and from the dimple, 
the painter (we have heard) derives 
great assistanve in producing a like- 

ess. 

But we have drawn out this article 
to an unreasonabie length, and must 
hasien toaeconelusion. We will how- 
ever make on? a iditional observation: 
The great mass of the people pass a 
life of labor, and have not leisure to 
become acquainted with the laws of 
their country: in fact, they may, in 

VOL. i. 
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one sense, be said never to come to 
years of diseretion, but to remain 
children through life. Should any 
means be neglected of engaging their 
affections in favor of their coun- 
try, of its laws, and of its govern- 
ment? and ean any plan be adopted 
more efficient than erecting, in differ- 
ent places, monuments to departed 
merit, and inseribing on marble the 
history of the virtuous ? These in- 
seriptions will be read when books 
will be neglected; and their effects, 
though not sudden, will be certain 
and permanent. | 

It was a good custom among the 
Jews and other ancient nations to set 
up stones as a memorial of a covenant 
or any other remarkable transaction : 
these struetures never failed to eall 
the circumstances up in the mind of 
the passenger. The father told the 
son; and thus the story was conveyed 
from generation to generation, as long 
as the same people had possession of 
the country. It was a good custom 
to write the maxims of the law, or 
moral sentences, on pillars of stone 
by the highway, on the gate posts, 
and on household utensils; so that 
whether going in or coming out the 
people might ke in the way of instruc- 
tion. 

These considerations seem to speak 
powerfully in favor of the erection of 
national memoria!s, whether in ho- 
nor of departed worth, or te perpetu- 
ate the remembrance of remarkable 
events, 

en 7) ee 


[FROM THE PORT FOLIO. } 


COMPARATIVE TRAIVS OF ENGLISR 
AND AMERICAN CHARACTER, 


London, 1799. 


Notwithstanding two centuries have’ 
nearly elapsed siace the first North 
American colonists migrated from 
Old England, the same pronuncia- 
tion of the mother tongue prevails in 
the streets of Philadelphia, and the 
presence chamber at St. James’s: and 
the courts of the United States dis- 
euss the laws of England, or proe 
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nounee their decisions, under no eum- 
bersome distinctions of dress, with 
as much eloquence and precision as 
is done at Westminster, under flow- 
ing robes and full -hottomed wigs. 

Vet the English generally spoken 
in London is neither correct ner har- 
monious: the lower elasses univer- 
sally offend, more or less, against 
the arbitrary rules of the spelling: 
book ; and even the upper ranks have 
contracted a habit of mutilating their 
words, in the undistinguishing hurry 
of a loud and rapid utterance. 

The combinations of the anxiliary 
verbs are generally abbreviated, as, 
“+ Fwon’t”—* It a’nt”—* You sha’nt: 
and the names of places, especially 
if they happen to be inconveniently 
long, are sometimes ridiculously fore- 
shortened. "The insiance of Brama- 
sem for Birmingham, was already 
familiar to my ears; but in those of 
. Gracious- street, Sinjin-street, and 
Bedlam,” I with difficulty recognised 
Grace Charch-street, St. John-street, 
and Bethichem Hospital. ‘The r final 
is often omitted, as, “ She is my 
sista,” “ I had ratha’ not.” &e.. The 
v and w are frequently transposed, 
with designed or inattentive peeuli- 
arity; and, still more inexeusably, 
the letter hi is sometimes rejected, as 
too harsh for delicate pronunciation, 
and sometimes adopted again, gratu- 
itously, A speeies of refinement, by 
the way, which is of late frequently 
affected in Philadelphia, as weil as 
the kindred improvement which con- 
verts wounds into woonds, and heard 
into herd. 

At onr present lodgings, in the 
heart of the city, are two female do- 
mesties: one of them, whose name is 
Hannah, is charily softened dewna 
to Anna: and the other, whese real 
name is Ann, is laboriously aspirated 
into Hann. ‘The latter herself was 
overheard the other day, towards din- 
ner time, asking her mistress if it 
was Lime to “eat the hoven;” anda 
young gentleman, of polite education, 
late sly entertained us, from a news- 
paper, with an unintelligible lecture 
about a ilock of birds that had been 
seen “ overing in the hair.” 


Out of London the corriptions of 
the vernacular tongue are still more 
puzzling te astranger. On the South 
Coast, for instanee (from whence Ed- 
ward Winslow took shipping, with 
his followers, in 1620, to establish 
themselves upon Cape Cod) I traced 
the origin of the drawling tone that 
we suppose peculiar to the inhabit- 
ants of Massachusetts; and in the 
same quarter of Great Britain, I dis- 
sipated the vulgar prejudice which 
attributes the mad cod eruel suspi- 
cions of imaginary witcheraft to t he 
superstitious enthusiasm of the4irst 
settlers of New England: for here I 
learned that they had derived that 
unhappy prepossession from the ha- 
bitual intoleranee of the mother coun- 
try; and that the gloomy vision was 
much sooner dispelled in Salem and 
Boston than in Cernwall and Devon- 
shire. It stands recorded, that at 
Tring in Hertfordshire (not fifty miles 
from ” London) a man suffered death 
as a wizard, as lately asthe year 
1750, a species of legalized murder 
for which the New Englanders have 
not been chargeable since 1692. 

Severity was the eustom of Eng- 
Jand, when our ancestors quitted the 
island, and so deeply was it rooted, 
that when the Lycurgus of America 
would have alleviated the cruelty of 
the penal eode in his province of 
Pennsylvania, Queen Ann’s ministry 
refused to ratify the innovation. It 
was not till after the late happy Re- 
volution set us free from the tram- 
mels of prescriptive error, that the 
degrading system of corporal punish- 
ment was transmuted for useful la- 
beur aud solitary confinement, except 
in eases of murder, an exception that 
seems likely to he soon done away by 
increasing conviction that the punish- 
ment of death is neither necessary 
nor justifiable. 

The mereiless and shameful man- 
ner of whipping children, still com- 
mon in English schools, has at the 
same time been disused in the United 
States (the aborigines of America 
never struck their children) and the 
treatment of negro slaves, is no longer 
cruel—a presumption that the time 
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draws nigh when it will cease to be 
unjust. ; 

To say nothjng of the Cornish, the 
Welsh, and the Erse languages, all 
spoken in the little island of Great 
Britain, a Somersetshire farmer, in 

is own eurrent English, is less in- 
telligible at York, and a north coun- 
try clothier is more like a foreigner 
at London, than an American sailor, 
with or without education, whether 
he shipped himself in the river Mis- 
Sissippi, or the Bay of Fundy—in the 
sunshine of latitude 31, or in the fogs 
of 45.* 

Yet some English words have 
slightly changed their application in 
America: for imstanee, “a clever 
fellow” does not with us indicate a 
cunning sharper; and “an ordinary 
woman” would designate a person ef 
ill fame, rather than one that had 
the misfortune te be homely: but, in 
return, as many loeal phrases have 
retained their pristine meaning, where 
their origin ean be no longer traced. 
Although we have renounced Episco- 
pal Sees, we still say of a fabric, 
unnecessarily large, “ It’s a eathe- 
dral of a place.”—To follow a wind- 
ing road, is going “ round about Ro- 
bin Hood’s barn’—Te take preduce 
toa glutted market, is “ like earry- 
ing coals to Neweastle,”’—an inere- 
dible story is, “ A Canterbury tale,” 
and in the elear atmosphere of Ame- 
rica, a lingering messenger is still 
said to be “ lost in the fog.” 

An Ameriean may be distinguished 
from a native of England, by the 
openness of his countenance, the mild- 
ness of his voice, and the unaffected 
simplieity of his carriage: as it is 
proved every day at London by the 
beggars upon Tower Hill, who ean 
tell an American captain, just arriv- 
ed, as far as they ean see him: and 
the distinction rewards their sagacity; 
for if he never was out of America 
before, he will throw down a shil- 


_*In the hundreds of Yorkshire, when I 
visited the cottage of my English ancestors, 
my cousin John Bull grufily observed, “ Why 
I dou’nt see but what they speak as good 
English as we do oursels.” 


ling, where another would give a 
halfpenny. 

An American traveller never re- 
fuses an application for charity, or 


thinks of giving any thing but silver, 


till he has learned in Kurope to make 
his way, through hosts of beggars, 
by the parsimonious distribution of 
copper. He is generally too a little . 
talier than the British standard, es- 
pend if he come from New Kng- 
and or Virginia, where the true Ame- 
rican stock has been less intermixed 
than it is in the middle states of Penn- 
sylyania and New York, where the 
continual influx of foreigners, espe- 
cially from England, Seotland, Hoel- 
land, Germany, and Franee, prevents 
the formation of provincial peculiari- 
ties; at the same time that it yields, 
with surprising faeility, to the amal- 
gamated mass of established prinei- 
ple and population. 

- The late surveyor general for the 
southern department ef the British 
colonies in Ameriea, (himself a Ger- 
mon) has often told me, that when 
he visited, at the end of twenty years, 
a colony of Germans that he had set- 
tled in the back parts of Georgia, he 
was astonished at the superior size 
and beauty of the rising generation, 
that had come into the world unfet- 
tered by the galling shackles which 
had oppressed their ancestors. The 
same effect is observable to every eye 
in the German settlements of Penn- 
sylvania. 

But the moral change is still more 
remarkable that takes place, almost 
universally, in the habits of the re- 
fuse of Europe, who generally be- 
come useful citizens in America, 
whatever vices they may have prae- 
tised at home, Discovering imme- 
diately that moderate exertion will. 
proeure an honest livelihood, anc’ that 
vitious courses are no longer coun- 
tenanced by example, they betake 
themselves to henest industry, and 
become ashamed of their former way 
of life. One of the last instances 
of murder that oeeurred in Philadel- 
phia, was that of an Frish journey- 
man, who stabbed his companion for 
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reminding him of his “ old tricks in 
freland.” 
Even the sweepings of English 


jails, with which the British colonies 


were burthened before the revelution, 
never proved a lasting detriment to 
the morals of America. ‘The con- 
viets, seattered about as servants 
among decent and frugal people, 
learned how to get an honest living, 
before the expiration of their inden- 
tures; and then sct up for themselves, 
in their respective callings, without 
recurring to the crimes they had com- 
mitied at home, under the pressure 
of necessity, or the contagion of ex- 
ample. 

Among new-comers of this descrip- 
tion, particular instances might be 
adduced of rising into wealth and re- 
spectability: but such eases have 
heen frequent among the industrious 
and thrilty Germans ; many of whom, 
who came over to Philadelphia as 
servants, or day-labourers, have a- 
massed considerable fortunes, and leit 
behind them a numerous and respect- 
able posterity. 

‘These circumstances, together with 
our freedom from distinctions of rank, 
from ecclesiastical privileges, and 
from military pretensions, almost to- 

tally preclude those personal peeu- 
liarities, and that exeessive origimali- 
ty of character, the result of nation- 
al pride and individual prejudice, 
which is more observable in England 
than in any other part of the world. 

This may he partly owing to its in- 
sular situation, which prevents nine- 
ty inthe hundred from ever seeing 
any country but their own. All these 
are fully convinced that Engiand is 
the only place in the world worth liv- 
ing in: and I have heard men of in- 
formation and humanity, whose purses 
raised them above feeling the pres- 
sure of want, declare their opinion 
that England was the most plentiful 
country upon earth, ata time when 
the poor were literally starving for 
want of bread; and ironically ery 


eut, * Poor England! !? beeanse they 
could not cross a London street for 
the crowd of coaches, though they 


well knew that honest and industri- 
ous labourers througheut the country 
could hardiy keep their families out 
of the poor-house. 

But no wonder that the rich are 
proud, in this fieree and haughty na- 
tion, when, under such ci:cumstan- 
ces, the € poor are sv. . 

At the time that publie soup shops 
were first set on foot, by benevoient 
associations, to relieve the sulierings 
of the needy, the soup was offered te 
the poor gratis ; but it was too cheap 
to be good : they would not have it 
at that rate; and when it was raised 
to half price, to enhance its value. 
they took it sparingly, still suspect- 
ing the soundness of the ingredients, 
though the elergy of their own par- 
ishes, assisted by the neighbouring 
gentry, condescended to see it pre- 
pared and to measure it out in per- 
son, Gne of the gentlemen that un- 
deriook to distribute it, at Birming- 
ham, assured me that the poor would 
ery aloud, “'There goes meat for the 
soup shops, ” when they saw a dead 
horse, or any other carrion, dragged 
through the streets to be given to the 
hounds. 

I have also been told, that in the 
time of a preceding seareity, a gentle- 
man of well known liberality and be- 
nevolence was mobbed for selling Ame- 
rican flour, at half price, to the poor 
of the neighbouring county town ; 
who, from that circumstance, took 
occasion to suspect that it was not 
saleable; and a lady of quality, who 
had ordered the gratuitous distribu- 
tion of a hogshead of rice, was fol- 
lowed by the children of the neigh- 
hourhood for some time afterwards, 
calling adter her coach, “ Have you 
got any more damaged rice?” 

Rye flour, Indian corn, and buck- 
wheat meal, are utterly despised, as 
articles of ‘food, fit only for hogs ; 
though in the north of Engiand the 
people live upon oat eake, as dry as 
sawdust; and I have been credibly 
informed that at the first-introduetion 
of turnips, a century ago, into a town 
near London, the man that first of- 
fered them in the market place, was 
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driven away from the stand by the 
indignant populace. 

The same independence both of 
sentiment and conduct is maintained 
by the higher ranks, though they dis- 
play it upon different occasions, and 
in a different manner. Fer instance, 
a nobleman, lately deceased, ehose 
to wear his beard as long as he lived, 
in defiance of modern effeminacy ; 
and a member of parliament openly 
patronized the contemptible rhapso- 
dies of Richard Brothers. 

‘lo shut one’s self up in one’s 
room for forty years together, is an 
idle exertion of self will (not unex- 
ampled in this free country:) buta 
fondness for travelling isa useful char- 
acteristic of British spirit; to satisfy 
which they will traverse Siberian 
shows, penetrate inte African deserts, 
and pierce through American forests, 
to say nothing of those voyages of 
discovery, im which they ransack 
every nook and cranny of the globe. 

A worthy gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, a Philadelphian by birth, 
who keeps up, at his seat near Lon- 
don, amidst the affluence of wealth, 
the social hospitality of an American, 
informed me of a trait of beneficence 
in a British subject, that would have 
done honour to the sovereign, who 
can untie the purse strings of the na- 
tion. He came to him one day at his 
offiee, when he was treasurer to the 
society for the abolition of slavery, 
then newly established, and counted 
out to him five thousand pounds ; 
calmly observing, to do away the sur- 
prize occasioned by such unparalleled 
liberality, that he was no spendthrift, 
for he had many a time walked a 
ten mile stage, to save coach hire ; 
and that if more money should be 
wanted for the purpose of the institu- 
tion, he would willingly contribute 
again. 

I was told at Kendal of two old 
women who had carried the virtue of 
parsimony to the opposite extreme. 
‘They voluntarily starved themselves 
to death, to spare the amount of a 
weekly pension, which they received 
from their friends, on account of their 
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poverty; and at York, of a noted 
elothier, who had amassed nine hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and left the 
world, regretting that he had not 
time to make up his million. 

About the same time died in Lon- 
don an eminent banker, who passed 
over his own children, and settled 
his immense weaith upon an infant 
poe’ that the accumulation of a 
ong minority might one day consti- 
tute his heir the richest subject in 
Europe. 

Street beggars sometimes die, and 
leave considerable sums sewed up in 
their tattered sleeves; and childless 
gentry occassionally endow their cats 
and dogs with pension for life. Gne 
of these lately provided for the main- 
tenance of all the domestic animals 
of his establishment, who are to he 
taken care of, as long as they live, 
in the different apartments of the 
mansion house. 

It were superfluous to quote anec- 
dotes from the well Known and well 
written history of sir John Elwes, of 
miserable memory, who saved a mil- 
lion of money, but spent his last mo- 
ments in regretting the supposed loss 
of five gaineas and a half and half a 
crown; nor is it worth while to re- 
late how the last lord L spent his 
enormous meome in tormenting his 
neighbors, and left the principal to 
be enjoyed by a man he had hated. 
But I cannot forbear to amuse my 
American readers with the broken 
windows and dusty wares of a 
shop in Fenchureh street, that was 
left hy a erusty unele to a bachelor 
nephew, on condition that no woman 
should ever he maintained in the 
house. This injunction is strictly, 
complied with by the kindred nephew, 
who lives in one of the most crowded 
streets of London, like a hermit in a 
desert. 

Our English brethren, of the elder 
branch, are proud of their birthright; 
and look upon us Americans with 
much of the same kind of contempt 
and aversion, that the heir of a no- 
ble family so naturally feels towards 
his younger brothers, who ave rising 
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in the world, in countries where the 
eyuitable distribution of paternal in- 
heritanee is overruled by the right of 
primo; geniture. 

They hear, with a grudge, of our 
present freedom from imposition, the 
enly advantage their pride will suf- 
fer them to suppose we can possibly 
have gained by quitting the soil of 
Britain ; and they dogmatically pro- 
nounce that our happy equality can- 
not last long. “ Your rich merchants, 
and great landholders,” say they, 
“will soon become nobles : for the 
relation of landlord and tenant will 
necessarily create distinetions ; and 
your nobles will not be long without 
a king; and a king will support him- 
self, with you, as he does every 
where else, by the officers of a stand- 
ing army, and the elergy of an es- 
tablished chureh.’’* 

In vain you reply that titles of ho- 
nour and hereditary entails are for- 
bidden by the constitntion—that eve- 
ry member of your government is elee- 
tive, and responsible—that our offici- 
al salaries are proportioned to actual 
duty—that you have no civil list, no 
secret service money, &e. &. &e. 

“ No! No!” say courtiers and pa- 
triots, ciurchmen and dissenters, with 
united voice, “ your notions of g0- 
vernment are a theoretical vision, 
that never can be realized—political 
freedom is not in the nature of things; 
do not think yourselves wiser and 
better than every body that went be- 
fore you.” 

Such is the language with which I 
have often been entertained at gentle- 


* Perhaps the superb house, or rather pa- 
lace, erected at Washington for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, may be thought 
to favour these arguments, by the natural 
tendency of ostentation to create pride and 
privilege. We may learn from the fate of a 
sister republic, th at where there are palaces, 
there will be princes. I long to hear that 
the new President [Thomas Jefferson] may 
be sufficiently democratic to live in a com- 
mon house, like those of his fellow citizens, 
and only make use of the palace, since it is 


actually erected, and the materials would 
scarcely pay for pulling down, as his Bri- 
tannic majesty does that of St. James’s up- 


on occasions of ceremony and parade. 
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men’s tables; for in England nobody 
scruples to amuse an American with 
the errors of his government, and the 
defects of his country; and the rules 
of the most ceremonious politeness 
are not thought to be infringed by a 
full display of the most eaptious and 
overweening nationality. 

But the forms of civility, and the 
gradations of rank, are observed with 
the most precise attention. No gen- 
tleman would first enter his own door, 
however necessary it might be, to 
show the way, or to introduce a stran- 
ger; and every well bred guest, at a 
family dinner, is acquainted with the 
precise distance at which he or she 
should sit from the place of the mis- 
tress, at the upper end of the table. 
Yet nobody pretends to be seated with- 
out express invitation, which is ne- 
ver given in the general terms of an 
American welcome. 

Accordingly the ceremonies of ad- 
dress ascend in due degree from the 
* Sir” or “ Mister” of a simple gen- 
tleman, familiarly polite, to the re- 
speetful “ My Lord,” of a nobleman; 
the distant “ Your Grace, ” of a duke ; 
and, with reverence be it spoken, the 
profound, “ May it please your Ma- 
jesty, or your Royal Highness,” of 
the king, and his imperial progeny 
to the second and third generation. 

A footman in livery knocks at a 
door with gradations equally distin- 
guishable. If he comes alone, ona 
message, it is a single tap, as light 
as that of the milkmaid, the pot boy, 
or the shoeblack ; if with his mistress 
on foot, it is a treble stroke, repeat- 
ed with spirit; but, if he has just 
jumped from behind a carriage, he 
announces the arrival of my Lord or 
my Lady, till the whole neighbour- 
hood rings again, with a prolonged 
tattoo, ending with a bang like a clap 
of thunder. 

I have often been twitted in Eng- 
land with the paucity of genius or 
character in America, and as often 
replied, without producing eonvic- 
tion, that before the settlement of 
Pennsylvania, the last colonization 
that induced considerable numbers at 
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enee to forsake their native land, we 
have an equal claim with our elder 
brethren to the merits of the venera- 
ble ancestry which will ever illustrate 
the name of Briton. In the hundred 
years that have run out since that 
time, America has produeed a P24 NK- 
xiv, in philosophy; a MozrRzs, in 
finance; and a WasxHincron, great 
in war—greater in peace. 

In the art of speaking we seem to 
have inhaled a breath of animation 
from the aborigines of our country, 
who from the bottom of their native 
woods, with a blanket upon their left 
shoulder, and their right arm in a 
shirt sleeve, have so often, over: a 
council fire, astonished the emigrants 
from polished Europe, with the foree 
of their eloquence, and the graceful- 
ness of their address. 

In no part of the world are talents 
for public speaking more general than 
in America; and few ean be distin- 
guished for what is common to many: 
indeed, this cireumstance is thought 
to have an unfavorable effect upon 
our public councils; where the pro- 
portion of speakers is generally too 
great for the seasonable despatch ef 
business. 

In painting we need not shrink from 
acomparison with the mother coun- 
try, or indeed any other of the mo- 
dern schools, since we have already 
produced a West, a Copier, anda 
LrumeBv Lt, in history, anda Srv- 
A4R?, in portrait; to say nething of 
the rising artists, who bid fair te ri- 
val their expatriated countrymen, up- 
on their native theatre. 

In poetry, to be sure, we have pro- 
duced nothing worth mentioning; yet 
poetic talents are by no means rare in 
America, though seldom eultivated 
beyond the period of youth. But the 
age of poetry is past. Every flower 
of the field has been already gather- 
ed ; and Britain herself, once so fer- 
tile in that branch of genius, has pro- 
duced nothing better than ourselves, 
since her Popes, her Txomsons, and 
her Gears, but a solitary Cowrer, 
whose latest compositions have been 
in print for half a century. 


living [1799] near Sunbury, in V / 
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All these (I ean venture to say it, 
without the fear of contradiction) as 
well as the Humes, the Rozerrsons, 
and the Giezons, of history, are 
more read in America, by equal num- 
bers of people, than they are in Eng- 
land. . 

No greater proof need be offered 
of the more general diffusion of know- 
ledge among the mass of the people, 
(however, Soin loeal causes, and oc- 
casional circumstances, particular in- 
stanees of ostensible superiority may 
be, and really are, much more fre- 
quent in England) than the three or 
four, or eight or ten, daily newspapers 
that are published in half a dozen of 
our principal towns, besides weekly 
journals in places that would be reck- 
oned villages in Europe, whilst 
(granting with all due deference, the 
superiority of London editors) not a 
second town in England supports two 
papers, though there are six or eight 
of them which contain more people 
than the capital of the United States 
of America. 

I have often been told how early 
Americans lose their teeth, how sal- 
low they look, how soon they appear 
old, how very shortlived they are, &e. 
&e. &e. however little my own ap- 
pearance, and that of the most of the 
young Americans now in London, 
may be thought to favour the deterio- 
rating system ; and however, small 
the fair proportion must be of men or 
women of a hundred, in a country that 
had not fifty thousand inhabitants, a 
hundred years ago, compared with 
one that had then nine millions. 

The fact is, that America has ac- 
tually produced her proportion of cen- 
tenarians. One of these, Edward Drin- 
ker, who was born inacave where 
Philadelphia now stands, lived to 
hear the declaration of independence; 

John Hutton, a native of New-York, 
lived to be one hunired and seven ; a 
domestie of the family of Penn died 
lately, at their manor of Pennsbury. 
aged one hundred and eight; Jo! 
Weeks, of New London, reached o: 
hundred and fourteen; and there is n« 
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sachusetts, the second person born 
there of European parents, at the age 
of one hundred and seventeen.* 

I have been twice told, in genteel 
companies, that the Americans were 
desecnded from a parcel of thieves 
and cutthroats; but I should have 
treated the illiberal assertion with 
nothing more than the contempt it de- 
serves, if { had not since met with the 
same idea, retailed at length, in Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson. 

“Sir,” said the sturdy professor of 
English prejudice (in the year °69) 
“they are a race of convicts, and 
ouzht to be thankful for any thing we 
allow them short of hanging.” 

Surely the odium ofa banished con- 
vict beiongs to the country whieh 
gave him birth, and in which his 
crimes were committed; and not to 
that where he makes atonement for 
his transgressions, by repentance and 
amendment of life. But ignorant, 
indeed must they be of English histo- 
ry, who can suppose that the convicts, 
that were sent over (some forty or 
fifty ina year) from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century to the auspi- 
cious peried of the revolution, eould 
contaminate, or characterize, in an 
desree, the posterity of the thousands 
of “sober Christians, who, dissenting 
from the established charch, followed 
Winthrop te New England, Calvert 
to Mary land, and Penn to Pennsyl- 
vania, that they might enjoy in peace 
the exereise of their religious opin- 
ions. ‘To say nothing of ‘the episco- 
pal settlement of Virginia, among 
whose founders were many younger 
brothers of noble families ; nor of the 
continental influx of foreigne rs, at- 
iracted by our exemption from civil 
and relicions tyranny, from every 

art of Europe. par ticular ly the states 
of Holland oad the principalities of 
Germany. 

Since the revolution, the natural 

yerease of the United States exceeds 


* When Dr. Franklin was im England, he 
was fsequently told that the Amesicans were 
a short lived race: “I do not knoe how that 


“it be, ” Was his usu ali reply, is the chil- 


: Wren of the fisst settlers are not al dead yet.” 
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one hundred and fifty thousand a yéar, 
at least twenty times as many people 
as were vomited upon Ameriea, from 
the jails of Britain, while the “ Act” 
of the mother country was in force 
“ for the better peopling of the colo- 
nies.” 

I may be thought to have enlarged 
too freely about America, in the pre- 
ceding observations ; and to have too 
decidedly adopted one side of the 
question : but it will be allowed that 
the other side has never wanted advo- 
eates, while the American cause has 
very rately been expoused, even by 
our native essayists and their epheme- 
ral reviewers. 

A citizen of London, absorded in 
the routine of business, searcely 
knows his next neighbour, or visits 
his nearest connexions, except by re- 
gular invitation to a periodieal din- 
ner, which suffices to keep up the 
ceremonies of hospitality. His eivili- 
ties to strangers are accordingly rare; 
and he rates “them at their full value, 
as conferring a favour on his guest. 

A gentleman at the court end of 
the town, or a lady of the ton, is 
deemed to have answered all the 
purposes of acquaintance by leavin 
acard at your door, and would be 
equally surprised and importunated 
by a friendly eall in return, especial- 
ly of an evening. This intrusion, 
however, is earefully guarded against 
by being * not at home,” at the door, 
even though they might have been 
seen at the window ; and the equally 
edifying and important intercourse of 
high life is reduced to the complimen- 
tary chitehat of the pubiic dinner, the 
rout, or the eard-table. 

There are, however, many litera- 
ry cireles in the metropolis, where 
the innocent pleasures of society are 
elegantly enjoyed, and innumerable 
useful associations, in which men of 
active and eultivated minds apply 
their united efforts to the duties of 
humanity, the study of the seiences, 
and the perfection of the arts. 

Nowhere are professional charac- 
ters more respectable than in London; 
Nowhere is more regard paid to the 
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deeencies of life—Nowhere is punctu- 
ality and. honour more strictly adher- 
ed to—Nowhere is liberality and be- 
nevolence more generous! displayed. 

Londoners of the middle rank and 
upwards are equally neat in their 

ersons and their houses. Not a speck 
of dirt is suffered upon any thing; 
and every domestic convenience is 
perfeetly understood and enjoyed, 
without regard to expense. Servants 
here know their business, and are 
expected to do it without the over- 
sight of their masters and mistresses; 
so necessary with us, where the gene- 
ral habit of indulgence inclines ali 
classes to easy imatiention. — 

When an English agent for a mer- 
eantile house, accustomed to the si- 
lent and attentive operations of a 
British counting-house, first enters 
the shop or warehouse of an importer 
of British dry goods, at Philadelphia 
or New York, he is astonished to find 
the merchant or trader lolling back 
in his chair, with a cigar in his 
mouth, and his apprentices dodgin; 
one another for amusement behind the 
eounter ; and he quits the store (as it 
is called in Ametica) with a dubious 
opinion of the responsibility of his 
correspondent, which he anxiously 
entertains till he finds that the same 
apparent imattention to business pre- 
vails among all his customers. 

He often finds the dealer from home, 
enjoying a walk or a ride, instead of 


minding his business; and, when he 


discovers that ease and indulgence do 
not infallibly lead to ruin, he is rea- 
dy to regret the years of incessant ap- 


pplication that he has himself consum- 


ed at the desk, or in the warehouse ; 
and before he quits America, he may 
get sich arelish for present enjoy- 
ment, as to remember with contempt 
instead of envy, the manufacturer of 
Manchester or Birmingham, (I for- 
get which) that took his dinner off a 
steal, in his workshop, denied him- 
self'a single holiday in twenty years, 
and ieft 17,0001. for a grandson to 


my spend. “ Whata fool you are,” said 


. a . 
one of our Indians to a European ad- 
venturer, “what a fool you are, to 
VOL. I. 


work like a slave all your days, that 
your chil<zen may be idle all theirs.” 

Yet if he has oceasion to buy any 
thing at a shop, he is disgusted with 
the careless and ofien slovenly man- 
ner in which every thing has been 
piled away—offended by the inatten- 
tion of the shopman, frequently an 
idle boy amusing himself with his 
playthings—and provoked by a blunt 
refusal to send home what he has 
bought and paid for. 

At the tavern or the boarding-house 
he frets at the inattention of the wait- 
er; and he stares with astonishment 
where he is invited to dine, or to ride 
out, at the lounge of the foot-bhoy, or 
the stoop of the coachman, (mostly a 
negro meanly drest, for liveries are 
rarely given in America) or listens 
with disgust to the friendly inter- 
course between master and servant, 
in which we so often indulge our do- 
mestics, to express and maintain their 
own opinion, 

If he had landed at Boston, he 
would be réady to laugh at the sudden 
conversion -of ‘Tom, Dick and Harry 
into prophets and patriarchs, per- 
forming the meanest offices of life un- 
der the venerable appellations of Ne- 
hemiah, Peletiah, Shuhal, Peleg, or 
Job; and he woul: no longer ridicule 
his own antiquated Joans and Griz- 
zles, after meeting whole sisterhoods 
of Faiths, Hopes, and Charities. 

A shrewd Yorkshireman, who had 
come over quick and loud, once told 
me that he flattered himself he could 
easily overreach the slowpaced Phi- 
ladelphians, when he saw them walk- 
ing about their business with an air 
of unconeern; but it was not long 
before this very man took the benefit 
of the act of insolvency. 

Another of the same description, 
who had already learned to speak 
English m the mild tones used in Ame- 
rica, teld me that he should have to 
change his note again, on his return, 
or his acquaintances would never be 
able to hear what he said, and to 
throw off the familiar disinterested- 
ness of American address, as lie should 
as seon think of laying hold of a sur- 
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ly mastiff, as begining with indiffer- 
ent conversation the sleet and wary 
operations of buying and selling, with 
men that mownt guard the moment a 
customer appears, to avoid a decoy, 
or to plan a surprise—to circumvent 
or to repel cireumvention. But he 
never could persit ade himself fo ae- 
cent the general invitation of Ameri- 
can hospitality, ‘ ‘I shall be e¢lad te 
see you at my house whenever it suits 
you,” any more than he would pre- 
sume to call and take a dinner with a 
friend in London, without express in- 
vitation. 

Ridin ig out with me one day, he was 
amazed at my giving way to a loaded 
wagon, and equi ally surprised at the 
friendly salutes that passed between 
me and almost every body we met, 
when he learned that for the most part 
we did not know each other by name. 
“(ne of our gentlemen’s coaches,” 
said he, * would keep the road if 
there was a dozen loaded carts fo turn 
oul; and if one of these plain-look- 
ing farmers was to have the assuranee 
to ‘nod to the tyrant within, rolling 
by in sulky ps Mp, he would be more 
likely to ask, “ Whose tenant are 
you, sir?” than to return his eivili- 
ties in kind. ‘he imperious drone 
would require the most obsequious at- 
tendanee at an inn, aad would snub 
the officious landlord that presumed 
to deliver a sentiment in his presence.” 
He longed for the pleasure of seeing 
some of their noblemen mortified 
with the bluntness of our republican 
manners; for he had seen enough of 
American inns to know that such con- 
duct would not go down with our in- 
dependent landlords. 

There is seareeiy a month in the 
year in whieh there is not some raree- 
show or other exhibited im the streeis 
of London, to keep the mobility na 
good humour. Sometimes it is the 
lord mayor, setting out in an old-fa- 
shioned stafe coach, aceompanied by 
the sheriffs in their chariots, with the 
aidermen and the city companies in 
their earriages, to take boat at one 
stair or slip, aud be rowed in splen- 
did barges to another, for the pur- 
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pose of taking the oaths of office. 
Sometimes it is a charity sermon; 
and sometimes a city feast, political 
or patriotic, in honor of Charles Fox, 
St. David, or St. George ; sometimes 
the anniversary of the sons of the 
elergy, at St. Paul’s: and sometimes 
a pubsic funeral at Westminster Ab- 
hey; sometimes a birthnight ball at 
the palaces and sometimes a review 
in the park, or the king going in state 
to open or prorogue the two houses 
of parliament. 

But the mob is not always good- 
humoured upon such occasions ; and, 
according to the seareity of bread, or 
the suecess of the fleet. they salute 
the pageants with groans and hisses, 
or huzzas for church and king. 

On these occasions pickpockets are 
particularly active, and beggars of 
all descriptions waylay you with as- 
surance, and follow you with impor- 
tunity; while imumerable coaches 
sidie you to the wall, and prevent 
your progress at every corner. 

If you stroll threngh Moorfields, 
the grand repository of second-hand 
forniture® or Rag-fair, the general 
receptacle of east clothing, you will 
be assailed with a hundred offers to 
serve you with what you do not want; 
at every publie place you are pester- 
ed with hand bills from quack doe- 
tors, and patentees of new inyen- 
tiens; and in whatever shop you ask 
for any thing you want, they ‘always 
know better when you are suited than 
you do yourself, 

Yet in the back lanes of the eity, 
and in most of the streets and squares 
of the west end of the town, there 
are not 50 many passengers as are 
usual in the streets of Philadelphia : 
from which it appears that the mass 
of the people, who work for a living 
are more confined within. Indeed 
their utmost application will but pro- 
eure a mean and seanty subsistence ; 
and if a handieraftsman were seen in 
the streets of London, carrying home 
poultry, fish or game, as it often hap- 
pens with us, it would i injure his ere- 
dit as a prudent man, if it did not set 
him down for a thief, since any arti- 
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cle of that kind would cost more than 
the wages of a week. 

Even the sirleims of Leadenhall, 
the boast of every British trav eller, 
whether he has ever dined upon one 
or not, nay, the quarters of veal, and 
the sides of mutton, swelling with 
fat, from 4s. sterling to 18d. a pound, 
are reserved for the tables of the rich; 
and while the wife of any honest me- 
chanie, under the rank of a master 
workman, goes every evening to the 
chandler’s shop to break her hard 
exrned sixpence into a pena’orth of 
tea, two penr’orths ef sugar, two 
penn’orths of bread, and a penn’orth 
of butter, she may be tantalized by 
the ungrateful sight of the lady of a 
rich citizen, or “pensioned courtier, 
lolling in a gilded chariot, while her 
powdered footman brings from the 
fruiterersa peach ora bunch of grapes 
that may cgst seven shillings, or half 
a guinea a piece. 

This branch of the subject might 
be enlarged upon to tediousness ; but 
the task would be ungrateful; and I 
trust that the excessive inequalities 
of rank and fortune which prevail in 
England, have been sufficiently con- 
trasted with the happy mediocrity of 
our uative land. 


FROM THE PORT FOLIO, 


PARTICULARS OF THE DEATH OF 
CAPT. LEWIS. 

Tax following letter, from the author of A- 
merican Or nithology, while on his late 
western expedition in search of new sub- 
jects for his elegant publication, has ¢x- 
cited much interest in the private circles 
to which it has hitherto been confined, and 
for which alone it was originally intended. 
The writer has yieided to our solicitations 
for its appearance here; and the reader of 
taste and feeling, will find noru gratified, 
by the perusal of this simple, and, in some 
parts affecting narrative. 

Natchez, Mississippi rhrgaass 
May 28th, 1811. 


Dear Sir, 

Anout three weeks ago I 
wrote you frem Nashville, inclosing 
three sheets of drawings, which I 
hope you have geceived. I was at 
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this time on the point of setting out 


for St. Louis; but being detained 
a week b commiint and heavy rains, 
and considering that it would add four 
hundred miles to my joerney, and de- 
tain meat least a month; and the 
season being already far advanced and 
no subscribers to be expected there, I 
abandoned the idea, and prepared for 
a journey through the wilderness. I 
was advised by many not to attempt 
it aleane; that the indians were dan- 
serous, the swamps and rivers almost 
impassable without assistance, and a 
thousand other hobgoblins were con- 
jured up to dissnade me from.going 
alone. Mut I weighed all these mat- 
ters if my own mid ; and attribut- 
ing a great deal of this tov ulgar fears 
and exaggerated reports. I equipt 
myself for the attempt. I rode an 
excellent herse, on whom I could de- 
pend; 1 had a loaded pistol in each 
pocket, a loaded musket belted across 
my shoulder, a pound of gunpowder 
in my flask, and five pound of shot 
in my belt. ‘7 bought some biscuit and 
dried beef, and on F riday morning 
May 4th, 1 ieft Nashville. About 
half a mile from town I observed a 
te negro with two wooden legs build- 
ing himself a cabin in the wand, Sup- 
posing that this journey might afford 
are and my friends some amusement I 
ept a particular account of the ya- 
rious occurrences, and shall trans- 
eribe some of the most interesting, 
omitting every thing relative to my 
Ornithological excursions and discove- 
ries as more suitable for another oc- 
casion. Eleven miles frem Nashville 
I eame to the Great Harpath, a stream 
of about fifty yards, which was run- 
ning with great violence, I could not 
discover the entrance of the ford, ow- 
ing to the rains and inundations. 
‘There was no time to be lost, 1 pluns- 
ed in, and almost immediately my 
horse was swimming. I set his head 
aslant the eurrent, “ind being strong, 
he soon landed me on the other side. 
As the weather was warm, I rode 
in my wet clothes without any incon- 
venience. ‘The country to day wasa 


perpetual sueeession of steep hills 
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and low bettoms; I erossed ten or 
twelve large creeks, one of which 
swam my horse, where he was near 
being entangled among some bad drift 
v ood. Now and then a solitary farm 
opened from the woods, where the ne- 
gro children were running naked about 
the yards, I also passed along the 
north side ef a high hill, where the 
whole timber had been prostrated by 

some terrible hurricane. I lodged 
this night in a miner’s, ‘who told 1 me 
he had been engaged iu forming no 
less than thirteen companies for hunt- 
ing mines, all of whom had left him. 
I advised him to follow his farm as 
the surest vein of ore he could work. 
Next day (Saturday) I first observed 
the cane growing, which increased 
until the whole woods were full of it. 

The road this day winded along the 
high ridges of mountains that divide 
the waters of the Cumberland from 
those of the Tennessee. 1 passed few 
houses to days but met several par- 
ties of boatmen returning from Nat- 
chez and New-Orleans; who gave 
me such an aceount ofthe road, and 
the diffieulties they had met with, as 
served to stiffen my resolution to be 
prepared for every thing. These men 
were as dirty as Hottentots ; their 
dress a shirt and trowsers of conven, 

black, greasy, and sometimes in tat- 
ters: the skin burnt wherever expos- 
el to the sun; each with a budget, 

wrapt up in an old blanket; their 
be: ards; eighteen days old, added to 
the singularity of their appearance, 
which was altogether sav age. These 
people came from the various tribnta- 
ry streams of the Ohio, hired at for- 
ty or fifty dollars a trip, to return 
back on their own expenses. Some 
had upwards of eight hundred miles 
to travel. When they come to a 
stream that is unfordable, they coast 
it for a falien tree: if that eannot be 
had, they enter with their budgets on 
their heads, and when they lose bot- 
tom, drop it on their shoulders, and 
take to swimming. They have some- 
times fourteen or fifteen of such 
streams te pass ina day, and moras- 
ses of several miles in length, that 


I-have never seen equalled in any 
eountry. IL lodged this night m one 
Dobbins’s, where ten or twelve of 
these men lay on the floor. As they 
scrambled up in the morning, they 
very generaily complained of "being 
unwell, for which they gave an odd 
reason, lying within doors, it bein 
the first of fifteen nights they had been 
so indulged. Next morning (Sunday) 
I rode six miles to a man ’s of the 
name of Grinder, where our poor 
friend Lewis perished. In the same 
room where he expired, I took down 
from Mrs. Grinder the particulars of 
that melancholy event, whieh affected 
me extremely. This house or cabin 
is seventy-two miles from Nashville, 
and is the last white man’s as you en- 
ter the Indian country. Governor 
Lewis, she said, came there about sun- 
set, alone, and inquired if he could 
stay for the night; and, alighting, 
brought his saddle ‘into the house.— 
He was dressed in a loose gown, white, 
striped with blue. On being asked if 
he came alone, he replied that there 
were two servants behind, who would 
soon he up. He called for some spi- 
rits, and drank a very little. When 
the servants arrived, one of whom 
was a negro, he inquired for his pow- 
der, saying he was sure he had some 
powder in a canister. The servant 
gave no distinet reply, and Lewis, in 
the mean while, walked backwards 
and forwards before the door, talking 
to himself. Sometimes, she said, he 
would seem as if he were w alking up 
to her; and would suddenly wheel 
round, and walk back as fast as he 
could. Supper being ready, he sat 
down, but had not eat ‘but a few mouth- 
fuls, when he started up, speaking to 
himself in a violent manner. At these 
times, she says, she observed his face 
to flush as if it had come on him ina 
fit. He lighted his pipe, and draw- 
ing a chair to the door, sat down, say- 
ing to Mrs. Grinder, in a kind tone of 
voiee, ** Madam, this is a very plea- 
sant ex ening.” He smoked for some 
time, but quitted his seat and tra- 
versed the yard as before. He 


again sat down to his pipe, seemed 
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again composed, and casting his eyes 
wishfully towards the west, observed 
what a sweet evening it was. .Mrs. 
Grinder was preparing a bed for him; 
but he said he would sleep on the 
floor, and desired the servant to bring 
the bear skins and buffaloe robe, 
which were immediately spread out 
for him; and it being now dusk the 
woman went off to the kitchen, and 
the two men.to the barn, which stands 
about two hundred yards off. The 
kitchen is only afew paces from the 
room where Lewis was, and the wo- 
man being considerably alarmed by 
the behaviour of her guest, could not 
sleep, but listened to him walking 
backwards and forwards, she thinks, 
for several hours, and talking aloud 
as she said, “like a lawyer.” She 
then heard the report of a pistol, and 
something fall heavily on the floor, 
and the words “ 0 Lord /” Immedi- 
ately afterwards she heard another 
pistol, and in a few minutes she heard 
him at her door calling out “ O ma- 
dam! give me some water, and heal 
my wounds.” The logs being open, 
and unplastered, she saw him stag- 
ger back and fall against a stump that 
stands between the kitchen and room. 
He crawled for some distanee, raised 
himself by the side of a tree, where 
he sat about a minute. He once more 
got to the room; afterwards he eame 
to the kitehen door, but did not speak; 
she then heard him scraping the buek- 
et with a gourd for water; but it ap- 
pears that this cooling element was 
denied the dying man! As soon as 
day broke and not before, the terror 
of the woman having permitted him 
to remain for two hours in this most 
deplorable situation, she sent two of 
her children to the barn, her husband 
not being at home, to bring the ser- 
vants; and on going in they found 
him lying on the bed; he uneovered 
his side and shewed them where the 
bullet had entered; a piece of the 
forehead was blewn off, and had ex- 
posed the brains, without having bled 
much. He begged they would take 
his rifle and blow out his brains, and 
he would give them all the money he 


oo 


had in histrunk. He often said, “I 
am no coward ; but I am so strong, so 
hard to die.” He begged the servant 
not to be afraid of him, for that he 
would not hurt him. He expired in 
about two hours, or just as the sun 
rose above the trees. He lies buried 
close by the common path, with a few 
lodse rails thrown over his grave. I 
pe Grinder money to put a post 
ence round it, to shelter it from the 
hogs, and from the wolves; and he 
gave me his written promise he would 
do it. I left this place in a very 
melancholy mood, which was not 
much allayed by the prospect of the 
gloomy and savage wilderness which 
] was just entering alone. 


My thoughts dwelt with sad, and 


unavailing regret, on the fate of my 


unfortunate friend ; and I endeavour- 
ed to give vent te the despondence of 
my mind in the following verses, 
which I wished to dedicate to his 
memory. 


Far hence be each accusing thought! 
Let tears of silent sorrow flow ; 

Pale Pity consecrates the spot 
Where poor lost Lewis now lies low ! 


This lonely grave—this bed of clay, 
Negiected—dug the pathway near ; 
Unfenc’d from midnight beasts of prey, 

Excites Affliction’s bitterest tear. 


The soldier brave, of dauntless-heart, 
The chief belov’d, the comrade dear; 

Of honour’d worth the mortal part 
Moulders in sacred silence here. 


His was the peril, glory, pride, 
First of his country to explore 
Whence vast Missouri’s currents glide, 
Where white man never trod before. 


Her roaring cataracts he scal’d, 
Her mountains of eterna! snow ; 
There his brave band the rivers hail’d 
That westward to the ocean flow. 


Subdu’d by boldness, and amazed 
At daring deeds unknown before, 
The hordes of Indian warriors gaz’d, 
And loved them for the hearts they bore; 


Far down Columbia’s foamy steeps, 
He led-his brave adventurous band; 
Plough’d the Pacrrte’s billowy deeps, 
And stood triumphant on the strand ! 


Twice fourteen months of perils past, 
Again the Alpine snows they spurn ; 
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Their country opes to view at last, 
And millions welcome their return. 


The learned, on Europe’s distant lands, 
With joy the great arrival hail ; 

And Fame on tip-toe ready stands 
To spread the wonders of the iale. 


O sad reverse ' O mournful end 
Of this high destiny so dear ! 

ie, the lov’d chieftain of their band, 
Fell friendless and unhonoured here ! 


The anguish that his soul assailed, 
The dark despair that round him flew, 
No eye, save that of Heaven, beheld ; 
None but unfeeling strangers knew. 


Bereav’d of Hope’s sweet angel form, 
Griefs rose on gricfs, and tears on fear; 
Poor Reason perish’d in the storm, 
And Desperation triumphed here ! 


Fast pour’d the purple streams of life, 
His burning lips one drop did crave ; 

Abandon’d, midst this bloody strife, 
He sank unfriended, to the grave. 


Unhappy youth ! here rest thy head, 

Belov ed, lamented by the brave ; 
Though sile nt deserts round thee spread, 

And wild beasts trample o’er thy grave. 


Here reap that peace life could not give; 
But while thy own Missouri flows, 
‘Thy name, dear Lawns, still shall live, 


And ages yet lament thy woes. 


Lone as these solitudes appear, 

Wide as this wilderness is spread, 
Affeciion’s steps shall linger here, 

To breathe her sorrows o’er the dead. 


The Indian hunter, slow and sad, 
Who wanders with his rifle near, 

With solemn awe shall hither tread, 
To mourn a brother hunter here. 


The pilgrim boatman on his way, 
Shall start his humble grave to view ; 

“ Hexe Lewis xres !” he’l! mournful say, 
While tears his manly cheeks bedew. 


Far hence be cach accusing thought ! 
With his my kindred tears shall fiow ; 
Paice Pity consecrates the spot, 
Where poor lost Lewts now lies low ! 


I was roused from this melancholy 
reverie by the rearing of Buffaloe riv- 
er, which I forded with considerable 
difficulty. T passed two or three soli- 
tary Indian’s huts m the course of the 
day, with a few acres of open land at 
each ; but so wretehedly cultivated 


that they just make out to raise corn 
enough to keep in existence. They 
ointed me out the distances by hold- 
ing up their fingers. ‘This is the 
country | of the Chiekasaws, though 
erroneously laid down in some maps 
as that of the Cherokees. I slept this 
night in one of their huts; the Indians 
spread a deer skin for me on the floor, 
I made a pillow of my portmanteau, 
and slept tolerably well; the old In- 
dian laid himself down near me. On 
Monday morning I rode fifteen miles, 
and stopt at an Indian’s to feed my 
horse. The sight of my perokeet 
brought the w hole family around me. 
The women are generally naked from 
the middle upwards; and their heads, 
in many instances, being rarely eom- 
bed, look like a large mop; they have 
a yard or two of “blue cloth wrapt 
round by way of petticoat, that vanill. 
es to their knees—the boys were gen- 
erally naked ; except a kind of bag of 
blue eloth by way of fig-leaf. Some 
of the women have a short jacket with 
sleeves drawn over their naked body, 
and the rag ofa blanket isa seneral 
appendage. I met to day two ‘officers 
of the U. States army, who gave me 
a more intelligent account of the road 
than I had received. I passed through 
many bad sw amps to day ; and sbeout 
five in the evening came to the banks 
of the Tennessee, which was swelled 
by the rains; and is about half a mile 
wide thirty miles below the Musele 
Shoals, and just helow a long island 
laid dewn in your small map. A 
growth of canes of twenty and thirty 
feet high covers the bottoms; and 
these cane swamps are the gloomiest 
and desolate looking places imagina- 
ble. I hailed for the boat as lone as 
it was light, without effect ; : I then 
sought out a place to encamp, kindled 
a large fire, siript the canes for my 
horse, eat a bite of supper, and lay 
down to sleep listening to the owls 
and the Chuck- Wills- Widow, a kind 
of Whip-poor-Will, that is very nu- 
merous here. I got up sev eral times 
during the night to reeruit my fire, 
and see how my horse did; and, but 
for the gnats, w ould have slept tole- 
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rably well. These gigantic woods have 
a singular effeet by the light of a large 
fire; the whole scene being eireum- 
scribed hy impenetrable darkness, ex- 
cept that in front where every leaf is 
strongly defined and deeply shaded. 
In the morning I hunted until about 
six, when l agam renewed my shout- 
ings for the beat, and it was not until 
near eleven that it made its appear- 
anee. J] was so enraged at this delay 
that hadI not been cumbered with bag- 
gage, | believe I shou.d have ventured 
to swim it. JI vented my indignation 
en the owner, who is a half breed, 
threatening to publish him in the pa- 

ers, and adyise every traveller I met 
to take the upper ferry. ‘This man 
charges one doilar for man and horse, 
and thinks because he is a chief, he 
may do inthis way what he pleases. 
The country now assumed a new ap- 
pearance ; no brush wood—no fallen 
or rotten timber; one could see a mile 
through the weods, which were cover- 
ed with high grass fit for mowing. 
These woods are burnt every spring, 
and thus are kept so remarkably clean 
that they look like the most elegant 
noblemen’s parks. A profusion of 
flowers, altogether new to me, and 
some of them very elegant, presented 
themselves to my view as I rode a- 
long. This must be a heavenly place 
for the botanist. ‘The most noticea- 
ble of these flowers was a kind of 
Sweet William of all tints, from 
white to the deepest crimson. A 
superb Thistle, the most beautiful I 
had ever seen. A species of Passion 
flower very beautiful. A stately plant 
of the Sunflower family—the button 
of the deepest orange, and the radiat- 
ing petals bright earmine, the breadth 
of the flower about four inches. A 
large white flower like a deer’s tail. 
Great quantities ofthe Sensitive plant, 
that shrunk instantly en being touch- 
ed, covered the ground in some places. 
Almost every flower was new to me 
except the Carolina pink-root, and Co- 
lumbo which grew in abundance on 
every side. At Bear ereek, which is 
a large and rapid stream, I first ob- 
served the Indian boys with their 
Blow-guns. ‘These are tubes of cane 
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seven feet long, and perfectly straight 
when well made. ‘The arrows are 
made of slender slips of eane, twisted, 
and straightened before the fire, and 
covered for several inchegat one end 
with the down of thistles ina spiral 
form, so as just to enter the tube. By 
a puff they ean send these with such 
violence as to enter the body of a par- 
tridge twenty yards off. I set seve- 
ral of them a hunting birds by pro- 
mises of reward, but not one of them 
eould suceeed. I also tried some of 
them myself, but found them general- 
ly defective in straightness. I met 
six parties of boatmen to day, and 
many straggling Indians, and encamp- 
ed about sun-set near a small brook, 
where I shot a turkey, and on return- 
ing to my fire found four boatmen, 
who stayed with me all night, and 
helped to pick the bones of the tur- 
key. In the morning | heard them 
gobbling all round me, but not wish- 
ing te leave my horse, having no 
great faith in my guests’ honesty, I 
proceeded on my journey. This day 
(Wednesday) I passed through the 
most horrid swamps | had ever seen. 
These are covered with a prodigious 
growth of canes and high woods, 
which together, shut out almost 
the whole light of day for miles. 
The banks of the deep and sluggish 
ereeks that occupy the centre are pre- 
cipitous, where | had often to plunge 
my horse seven feet down, into a hed 
of deep clay up to his belly ; from 
which nothing but great strength and 

exertion could have rescued him ; the 
opposite shore was equally bad, and 
beggars all deseription. For an ex- 

tent of several miles, on both sides of 
these creeks, the darkness of night 
obseures every object around. On 

emerging from one of the worst of 
these I met General Wade Hampton, 

with two servants, and a pack horse, 

going, as he said, towards Nashville. 

1 told him of the mud campaign im- 

mediately before him ; I was covered 

with mire and wet, and Lthought he 

looked somewhat serious at the diffi- 

culties he was about to engage. He 

has been very sick lately. 

About half an hour before sun-set, 
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being within sight of the Indian’s 
where I intended to lodge, the even- 
ing being perfeetly clear and calm, I 
laid the reins: on my horse’s neck, to 
listen to agMockiug Bird, the first I 
had heard in the Western country, 
which, perched on the top of a dead 
tree before the door, was peuring out 
a torrent of melody. 1 thimk I neyer 
heard so execelient a performer. I 
had alighted, and was fastenmg my 
horse, when hearing the report “of a 
rifle immediately beside me, I looked 
up and saw the poor Mocking Bird 
fluttering to the ground. One ‘of the 
savages had marked his elevation, 
and harbarously shot him. I hasten- 
ed over into the yard, and walking 
ap to him, teld him that was bad, ve- 
ry bad ! That this poor bird had come 
from a far distant country to sing to 
him, and that in return, he had eru- 
elly killed him. I teld him the Great 
Spirit was offended at such cruelty, 
aud that he would lose many a deer 
for doing so. ‘The old Indian, father- 
in-law to the bird-killer, understand- 
ing by the negro interpreter what I 
said, re ‘plied, that when these birds 
come singing and making a noise all 
a near the house, somebody wiil 
urely die—which is exactly what an 
old superstitious German near Hamp- 
ton in Virginia onee told me. ‘This 
fellow had married the two eldest 
daughters of the old Indian, and pre- 
sented one of them with the bird he 
had killed. The next day I passed 
through the Chickasaw Big-town, 
which stands on the high open plain 
that extends through their countr 
three or four miles m breadth by fif- 
tecn in length. Here and there you 
perceive little groups of miserable 
om formed of saplings, and plas- 
tered with mud and clay; about these 
wre generally a few peach and plunsh 
trees. Meny ruins of others stand 
scattered about, and I question whe- 
ther there were twenty imhabited huts 
within the whele range of view.— 
The ground was red with strawhber- 
ries, and the boatmen were seen in 
straesling parties feasting on them. 
Now andthen a solitary Indian wrapt 


in his blanket, passed sullen and si- 
lent. On this plain are Keds of shells 
of a large species of clam, some of 
which are almost entire: I this day 
stopt at the house of a white man, 
whe had two Indian wives, and a 
hopeful string of young savages, all 
in their fig-leaves; not one of them 
could speak a word of English. This 
man was by birth a Virginian, and 
had been forty years among the Chiek- 
asaws. His countenance and man- 
ners were savage and worse than In- 
dian. I met many parties of boat- 
men to day, and crossed a number of 
bad swamps. The woods continued 
to exhibit the same open luxuriant ap- 


pearance, and at night I lodged at a’ 


white man’s, who had also two wives 
and a numerous progeny of young sa- 
vages. Here I met with a lieutenant 
of the U.S. army, anxiously inqtfir- 
ing for General Hampton. On Fri- 
day the same open woods continued ; 
I met several parties of Indians, and 
passed two or three of their hamlets. 
At one of these were two fires in the 
yard, and at each eight or ten Indi- 
ans, men and women, squat on the 
ground. In these hamlets there is 
generally one house of a cireular 
form, and plastered thickly all over 
without, and within with clay. This 
they eall a hot ‘house, and it is the 
“bye re winter quarters of the ham- 
et in eold weather. Here they all 
kennel, and having neither window 
nor place for the smoke to eseape, it 


must be a sweet place while forty or 


fifty of them have it in oceupancy. 
Round some of these hamlets were 
great droves of cattle, horses, and 
hegs. I lodged this night on the top 
of a hill far from water, and suffered 
severely for thirst. On Saturday I 
passed a number of most exeéerable 
swamps; the weather was extremel 

warm, and I had been attacked by 
something like the dysentry, which 
occasioned a constant ‘burning thirst, 
and weakened me greatly. T stopt 


this day frequently to wash my head 
end throat in the water to allay the 
burning thirst, and putting on my hat 
without wiping, received considera- 
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ble relief from it. Since erossing the 
Tennessee the woods have been inter- 
spersed with pine, and the soil has be- 
come more sandy. This day I met a 
captain Hughes, a traveller on his re- 
turn from Santa Fee. My complaint 
increased so much that I could searce- 
ly sit on horseback, and all night my 
mouth and throat were parched with 
a burning thirst and fever. On San- 
day [bought some raw egys which I 
ate. I repeated the dose at mid-day 
and towards evening, and found great 
benefit from this simple remedy. I 
inquired all along the road for fresh 
eggs, and for uearly a week made 
them almost my sole food, till I com- 
pleted my eure. ‘The water in these 
cane swamps is a little better than 
poison, and under the heat of a burn- 
ing sun and the fatigues of travelling 
it is difficult to repress the urgent calls 
of thirst. On the Wednesday follow- 
ing, | was assailed by a tremendous 
storm of rain, wind, and lightning, un- 
til land my horse were both blinded 
with the deluge, and unable to go on. 
I sought the first most open place, 
and dismounting, stood for half an 
hour under the most profuse heavenl 
shower-bath f ever enjoyed. The roar- 
ing of the storm was terrible; seve- 
ral trees around me were broken off 
and torn up by the roots, end those 
that stood were bent almost to the 
ground: limbs of trees of several hun- 
dred weight flew past within a few 
yards of me, and I was astonished 
how Lecsaped. I would rather take 
my chance ina field of battle, than 
in such a tornado again. 

On the 14th day of my journey, at 
noon, I arrived at this nyges having 
overcome every obstacle, alone, and 
without being acquainted with the 
country ; and what surprised the boat- 
men more, without whiskey. On an 
average I met from forty to sixty boat- 
men every day returning from this 
place and New Orleans. The Chick- 
asaws are a friendly, inoffensive peo- 
ple, and the Chactaws, though more 
reserved, are equally harmless. Both 
of them treated me with civility, 
though I several times had occasion 

VOL. I. 


to pass through their camps where 
many of them were drunk. The pe- 
roquet which I carried with me, was 
a continual fund of amusement to all 
ages of these people; and as they 
crowded around to look at it, gave 
me an opportunity of studying their 
physiognomies without breach of good 
manners. 

In thus hastily running over the 
particulars of this journey, I am ob- 
liged te omit much that would amuse 
and interest you ; but my present situ- 
ation, a noisy tavern, crowded in eve- 
ry corner, even in the room where I 
write, with the sons of riot and dis- 
sipation, prevents me from enlarging 
on particulars. I could also have 
wished to give you some account of 
this place, and of the eclebrated Mis- 
Sissippi, of which you have heard so 
much. Qn these subjects, however, 
I ean at present only offer you the 
following slight sketeh, taken the . 
morning after my arrival here. 

The best view of this place and 
surrounding scenery, is from the old 
Spanish fort on the south side of the 
town; about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant. From this high point, looking 
up the river, Natehez lies on your 
right, a mingled group of green trees 
and white and red houses, occupying 
an uneven plain, much washed into 
ravines, rising as it reeedes from the 
bluff or high precipitous bank of the 
river. There is, however, ncither 
steeple, cupola nor distinguished ob- 


ject to add interest to its appearance. 


The country beyond it te the right is 
thrown up into the same irregular 
knolls: and at the distance of a mile, 
in the same direction, you have a peep 
of some cultivated farms bounded by 
the general forest. On your left you 
look down at a depth of two or three 
hundred feet, on the river, winding 
majestically to the south ; the inter-— 
mediate space exhibiting wild per- 
pendieular precipices of brown earth: 
This part of the river and shore is 
the general rendezvous of all the arks 
or Kentucky boats, several hundreds 
of which are at present lying moored 
here, loaded with the produce of the 
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thousand shores of this noble river. 
The busy multitudes below present a 
perpetually varying pieture of indus- 
try ; and the noise and uproar, soft- 
ened by the distance, with the conti- 
nual erowing of the poultry, with 
which many of these arks are filled, 
produce cheerful and exhilirating 
ideas. The majestic Mississippi, 
swelled by his ten thousand tributary 
streams, of a pale brown colour, half 
a mile wide, and spotted with trunks 
of trees, that show the different 
threads of the current and its nume- 
rous eddies, bears his depth of water 
past in silent grandeur. Seven gun- 
boats anchored at equal distances 
along the stream, with their ensigns 
displayed, add to the effect. A few 
scattered houses are seen on the low 
opposite shore, where a narrow strip 
of cleared land exposes the high gi- 
gantic trunks of some deadened tim- 
ber that bound the weeds. ‘The whole 
country beyond the Mississippi, from 
south round to west, and north, pre- 
sents to the eye one universal level 
ecean of forest, bounded only by the 
horizon. So perfeet is this vast level, 
that not a leaf seems to rise above the 
plain, as if shorn by the hands of 
heaven. At this moment, while I 
write, a terrifie thunder storm, with 
all its tewering assemblage of black 
alpine clouds, discharging livid light- 
ning in every direction, overhangs 
this vast level, and gives a magnifi- 
ecnce and sublime effect to the whole. 
Farewell, 
And God bless you, my dear friend! 
ALEXANDER WILSON. 
—ext 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE AZORES 
OR WESTERN ISLANDS. 

Fxtract of a letter from. the United States 
Consul for the Western Islands, at Fayal, 
to his friend in Winchester. 

* 'Thesituationand number of these 
islands, you of course are acquainted 
with". Michaels, Terceira and 
Fayal, are the principal for foreign 
trade. The productions of Hores, 


Carvo, Pieo, St. George, Gracioza 


and St. Marys, are mostly transperf. 
ed in small eraft to the first named 
islands, there to be consumed or ship- 
ped to foreign parts. ‘The produce 
shipped te foreign parts may be ecal- 
culated ina very good season at ten 
thousand pipes of wine, two to three 
thousand pipes of brandy, 120,000 
boxes of oranges and lemons, and near 
half a million bushels of wheat, in- 
dian corn, peas, beans, &c. The 
average exportation probably falls 
short one third part of theabove. The 
population of all these islands is near 
two hundred thousand, of which St. 
Michaels has aimost one half. It is 
a beautifal island, of the same size as 
Madeira, but has no port. only an o- 
pen and dangerous road-stead: from 
thence is shipped three-fourths of the 
fruit and grain abovementioned. Pon- 
to del Garda, the capital, is a city of 
considerable extent, and there are al- 
so several large towns and villages— 
the island is very rich, has some fine 
roads, elegant country houses and gar- 
dens, several thousand horses and 
mules ; about seventy, two and four 
wheel earriages of pleasure, and four 
millions of dollars in specie. 
Tereeira being situated nearly in 
the centre of these islands, is the seat 
of government. There resides the 
Governor General, the Royal Junta 
and the Bishop, and henee is shipped 
the residue of the grain and fruit first 
mentioned, In St. Michaels and Teix« 
eeira is made, annually, from five to 
ten thousand pipes of wine of inferior 
quality, whichis all consumed in those 
islands—Terceira has a good safe 
ort for a few vessels. The little 
island of Gracioza, 16 leagues from 
this place, is a very fertile spot; pro- 
ducing annually 4,000 pipes of inferi- 
or wine, which is all distilled, and 
makes 1000 pipes of brandy: it also 
exports ten thousand bawhols of grain 
in a good season. It is only three 
leagues in cireumference and has a po- 
pulation of 9000 souls. St. George, 
8 leagues distant, produces many cate 
tle, and some years 3 to 4000 pipes of 
wine, a smail portion of which was of 
superior quality : but the eruption in 
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1808 destroyed its finest vineyards and 
pastures. 

Fayal has many advantages over 
the other islands; the principal is its 
very spacious and tolerably secure 

ort, which causes it to be much fre- 
quented by ships of almost all nations, 
for the purpose of trade, repairs or 
refreshments. The next is the value 
of its exports (in wine and brandy on- 
equal in value to the exports of 
den much larger and finer island, St. 
Michaels. ‘his bay and town ‘face 
the E. S. E. and S. and immediately 
in front, two leagues distant, stands 
the island of Pico, which assists to 
form thisharbor. It isa large mass 
of lava, nearly as large in cireumfe- 
rence as Madeira, and its majestic 
peak towers above the clouds. It is 
about 9000 feet high and on the top 
of the peak, which is in the form of a 
sugar loaf, is a crater from whence 
constantly issues a large body of 
smoke. ‘The summit is generally co- 
vered with snow from November to 
June. The island is planted with 
vines from the margin of the sea, one 
league inland; and produces generally 
between 40 and 20,600 pipes of the 
best wine in these islands. ‘The own- 
ers of those vineyards are ehiefly in- 
habitants of Fayal, and most of the 
families have their country boxes, and 
go over annually to make their wine, 
which is immediately sent in boats to 
Fayal, and from hence exported to all 
parts, but chiefly to the West Indies 
and the United States. The island 
of Fayal produces only a few hundred 
pipes of wine, and that of ordinar 
quality, but gives wheat and corn suf. 


ficient forits own consumption (20,000 


people, and that of Pico 14,000). It 
mereover produces three or four ear- 

oes of oranges and lemons. No corn 
is suffered to be shipped to foreign 


parts from Fayal, and generally none 


is wanted from abroad : bread is thus 
kept cheap; the average’ price of 
wheat being a dollar, and corn 60 cents 
the American bushel : beef, pork and 
mutton, 4, 5 to 6 cents per pound, but- 
ter 15 cents, egxs 6 to 8 cents per do- 
zen, poultry in proportion ; fresh fish, 


very good, very cheap, and very abun- 
dant, and exceedingly wholesome ; 
wine is 8 1o10cents per bottle ; house 
rent and servants’ wages in propor- 
tion. ; 
I now come to speak of the climate. 
In this respect, these islands bear a- 
way the palm from any other place on 
this globe :—no change of elothing is 
necessary here throughout the year. 
The thermometer in winter generally 
fluctuates between 54 and 60 degrees, 
and in summer from 65 to 75: “some 
few days in winter it is down to 52, 
and once or twice I have known it at 
50. In summer, some few days, the 
mercury is up to 78 and even to 80, 
but beyond that Inever knew itto rise. 
The difference of tem perature between 
42 at noon and 40 at night, is regular- 
ly 4 to 2 degrees only and seldom de- 
viates. ‘Thus our fieids and gardens 
are covered with evergreens and flow- 
ers all the year; and the tropical 
fruits, here intermixed with the fruits, 
shrubs, plants, flowers, garden stuffs, 
and vegetables of the northern cli- 
mates, all growing in the greatest lux- 
uriance, strikes the eyes of strangers 
with surprize and delight. Fulwar 
Skipwith, Esq. who touched here for 
refreshments en his way from London 
to Philadelphia, two vears since, was 
of opinion that this must have been 
the island of Calypso ; no venomous 
or troublesome creatures or insects 
inhabit these islands; not a snake, 
toad, frog or lizard to be seen; a few 
musquitoes of the most har mies kind, 
and fleas and rats are the only plagues 
we have: the first are so few and di- 
minutive as to be of no account; the 
second can be got rid of. in a great 
measure, by cleanliness ; but the rats 
are indeed an intolerable nuisance, as 
they swarm in every part and eat the 
fruit on the trees. ‘The people enjoy 
universal health, and no epidemic or 
contagious disorders are known here. 
The disadvantages attending living 
here is the deficiency of what we call 
rational society, and the means of edu- 
ting our children. There is a great 
deal of conviviality among the people 
here, and we have balls, card parties, 
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&e. very frequently ; and as strangers 
are continually eoming and going by 
every arrival, we receive gazettes and 
other publications. I do not feel any 
ereat want of society, but my children 
I am obliged to send to England or A- 
meriea for their edueation, which is 
painful and very expensive. 

As there are here a sufficient num- 
ber of persons capable of conducting 
the commeree of the island, they are 
very jealous of strangers coming a- 
mong them te do business, and com- 
bine to cross and vex them im sucha 
manner that they eannot well succeed: 
the foreign consuls only are an excep- 
tion—As they know one from each 
trading country must reside here, if 
sent, they receive him very cordially, 
and he is immediately received inte 
their commercial community. The 
only consuls of any consequence here, 
are the British, Spanish and Ameri- 
ean, and they indeed engross a great 
part of the trade—A great portion of 
what these people want from abroad, 
being furnished almost exclusively 
from the U. States; say, boards, staves, 
timber, wax, rice, whale oil, teas, 
naval stores, rum, flax, leather, flour, 
and corn, (the last two crops having 
fallen short.) 

In consequence of the non-intereourse 
with England, this island became one 
of the foreign depots (in 1809 and 
43810) for Ameriean produce, whence 
it was re-shipped to England. This 
occasioned a prodigious pressure of 
eommerce here. ‘There arrived in that 
time, 160 American vessels, general- 
ly large ships and valuable cargoes. 

Labourers’ wages are only twenty 
cents per day, and lighterage, &e. Xe. 
in proportion. ‘here is no paper mo- 
ney here ; joes, dollars and pistareens 
are the current medium : guineas and 
doubloons are received, but not at par, 
the former at four, and the latter at 
fourteen dollars. 

All strangers are struck with asto- 
nishment at the grandeur and beauty 
of the views and scenery on this is- 
land. It is surprising hew little is 


known of these islands : most people, 
some how or other, connect them in 
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idea with the savage islands of Cape 
Verds. I made a visit last summer, 
with my family, te St. Michael’s, and 
passed some time at what is called 
the Furnace (of old Vulean, proba- 
bly) the mast magnificently romantie 
4 that, perhaps, is to be found in 
this globe; at least, this is the unani- 
mous opinion of all strangers, many 
of whom had visited Italy, Germany, 
Spain, the Alps, Pyremnees, &e. &e. 
After leaving the habited and eulti- 
vated parts of the island, we seram- 
ble up mountains on jacks for several 
hours, to reach the summit of the east 
part of the island—We then descend 
into a deep valley, a beautiful level, 
of about five miles in length and two 
or three in breadth: here gushes forth 
in a great number of places, the 
strongest mineral waters, of all kinds 
and degrees, both hot and cold; and 
hither resort annually, great numbers 
of persons in search of health, and 
few there are who do not find it.— 
Near the most convenient places for 
bathing, is quite a large village, hav- 
ing near fifteen hundred inhabitants, 
An immense number of Lombardy 
poplars and willows have been plant- 
ed to embellish the seene, which is 
majestically grand, and bids defiance 
to all description. My vice-consul, 
Thomas Hickling, Esq. whose family 
we went to visit, and who has his 
house in the city, and an elegant 
house and gardens three miles 
from town, has here also a most su- 
perh establishment. A fanciful,roomy 
and commodious house, with an ele- 
gant fish-pond of soft common water 
in the front, surrounded by fine gras 
vel walks and weeping willows ; an 
island in the centre, te which is 
thrown a fancy arched bridge; a fine 
park adjoining, with beautiful gravel 
walks, and box berders ten fect high; 
a small river running by it, so strong- 
ly impregnated with iron, that the 
stones over which it runs are incrust- 
ed with that metal—Near by are the 
bathing houses, at a sort of conflu- 
ence of tis river, and a“number of 
sulphurouS and other springs. Here 
the earth looks and smells like a mass 
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of sulphur, and the springs, the wa- 
ter of which is conducted into the 
bathing houses, are so strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphur, that sero- 
fulous disorders soon yield to their 
power. The springs are boiling hot, 
and previous to their being con- 
ducted to the baths, are earried into 
reservoirs, where they are left to cool 
to the degree required. Smaller 
springs are issuing forth in all diree- 
tions, and near the bathing house is a 
spot where a person can stand and 
touch the strong boiling sulphurous 
water of one spring, and with the 
other hand touch a spring of a very 
different quality, cold as ice, and ex- 
tremely acid. ‘The qualities or vir- 
tues of this last are not known, the 
iron and sulphur waters being only 
used. These streams and springs 
form large brooks, that find their way 
to the ocean through some of the 
frightful erevices of the mountains. 
Independent of the virtues of the sul- 
phur baths, they are the most plea- 
sant to bathe in of any I ever experi- 
enced: they leave the skin soft and 
pliant, give a sprightliness and elas- 
ticity to the whole body, and create 
a fine appetite. 
ete GD 
[FROM THE PORT FOLIO. | 


A RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR 1811. 


On the commencement of the new 
year, it is a practice not only becom- 
ing the historian, the philosopher, the 
moralist, andthe christian, but we had 
almost said incumbent on every ra- 
tional being, to take a ealm and cau- 
tious retrospect of that which has just 
concluded its cirele; to collect, and 
faithfully enregister, if not on paper, 
at least in the memory, the most sirik- 
ing and instructive events and pheno- 
mena, whether physical, moral, poli- 
tical or accidental, that have fallen 
out within iis compass. A view like 
this, embracing such a mighty and di- 
versified mass of anterior occurrences, 
can seldom fail to be pregnant with 
sources of something desirable,—a- 
musement, delight, improvement, or 
amelioration—to every feeling and 


contemplative mind. It furnishes 
beth matter and motives for reflection 
on the past, enjoyment of the present, 
and useful seladndios and arrange- 
ment, as to that which is to come. It 
addresses. itself to every spring and 
power in our nature that are worthy 
of cultivation—te the heart, through 
the medium of some event that has ex- 
cited the passions, or awakened the 
affections—to the understanding and 
the judgment by an expanded and 
practical representation ofnature and 
society, the laws of our Creator, and 
the institutions of man—to the imagi- 
nation, by means of the beautiful, the 
terrible, or the sublime—and to our 
sense of religion, by enabling us to 
trace, at times, the finger of Provi- 
dence in the administration of sublu- 
nary affairs. 

The present is a period, which, in 
@ manner the most earnest, and with 
a voice peculiarly loud and solemn, 
calls on the Ameriean people to em- 
ploy their minds in such a retrospect. 

n the ever-restless pinions of ‘Time, 
the year 18114 has passed away; but 
its events are not of so transient a na- 
ture. While the present inhabitants 
of our country shall survive, they will 
cling to the memory with an indisso- 
luble adhesion, and some of them will 
be transmitted to posterity ina record- 
ed form, 





 JEre perennius, si non 

Regalique situ Pyramidum altius,” 
more durable than bronze, if not more 
lofty than the heaven-supporting py- 
ramids. 

To such of our readers, then, who 
are more inclined, for the moment, to 
be serious and contemplative than 
sportiveand gay—whose souls are at- 
tuned rather than to solemnizing 
thought, than to exhilarating fancies 
—to “salutary wo, rather than to 
useful mirth”—to such of our readers 
we especially address ourselves. We 
invite them to accompany us, in ima’y 
gination, tosome elevated and com-y 
manding spot, where our prosp tof 
time, and spaceshall he equally fmob-" . 
structed. In this situation, where all — 
must ke silence, and where no per- ~. 
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piexing cares must be suffered to 
intrude, we will endeavour to present 
them with a mirror, in which they 
may behold, on a miniature seale, a 
few of the principal events of the year 
that has just elapsed. It is net, how- 
ever, our intention, nor would it com- 
port with the limits of the present ar- 
ticle, to attempt to trace these several 
eveuts to their causes. Equally fo- 
reizn is it from our view todraw from 
them, in a spirit of censorship and un- 
charitable denunciation, all those mo- 
ral and theological conclusions, which 
in the opinion of some, they might 
seem to warrant. Our ehief business 
shall be to represent facts, leaving to 


eur readers te make such application 


aud use of them, as each one’s feelings 
may incline him, aud his judgment di- 
rect. 

Recolleeting, then, the words of the 
poet, “ omniaab Jove incipiuntur.” 
all things begin from above, we will 
first direet our attention to the hea- 
vens. Weare here presented with a 
“barning sphere,” a “ fieree, fiery 
form,” threatening im its aspect, and 
stupendous in its dimensions, which 
had lately made an eruption into the 
solar system. One of those rare and 
erratic bodies denominated comets, a- 
like unusual for its magnitude and 
briflianey, with its“ illimitable toreh,” 
lishting up the heavens like another 
moon. appears in the north, and with 
a rapidity ofmotion, altogether incon- 
ecivable to us, sweeps across the he- 
misphere, till it disappears in the 
south. Although happily emerged 
frem that dismal night of ignorance 
and superstition, during which the ap- 
proach of comets excited universal 
terror and dismay, these “ meteor 
orks”? are still viewed by us witha 
lively interest and awakened feelings 
——we are still suseeptible of very se- 
rious and solemn impressions from 
their appearance. When attentively 
examined, and considered im all the 
views and relations they present to 
the mind, their aspect is no less aw- 
ful than sublime. Though it would 
be difficult to persuade us that they 
do literally, * from their fierv hair, 


shake pestilence and war,” yet we 
cannot help regarding it as an ex- 
treme, almost equally extravagant, 
and certainly no less erroneous, to 
contend, that they are altogether in- 
efficient in their passage through the 
solar system. That they produce 
some effect on the economy of this 
earth, as well, perhaps, as on that of 
her sister planets, is a point respect- 
ins which our awe views of the 
subject absolutely forbid us to cherish 
a doubt. On this topic, however, it 
is our intention to dilate in a future 
article. 

Were we, at this time, to dwell any 
longer on the subject of comets, it 
would be to descant on the wonderful 
display they make of the infinitude of 
space, the grandeur of the universe, 
and the immensity as well as the pow- 
er, wisdom, and goodness of Him whe 
rules all, controls all, preserves all, 
and is every where present. In rela- 
tion to these points, the comet seems 
to impart to us a more luminous and 
impressive lesson, than all the other 
bodies that roll through 
More. rapid in its motion than the 
lightning of the skies, travelling seve- 
ral milhons of miles every hour, it 
journies at this rate for many centu- 
ries, before it completes a single round 
of its eustomary orbit. How many 
other suns it passes, through how ma- 
ny other systems it sweeps, and what 
proportion of entire space it traverses 
during this stupendous career, it does 
not belong to us even to conjecture.— 
Imagination itself, unable to pursue 
it through a field so unbounded, shrinks 
from the attempt in absolute despair. 
When we reflect on the inconceivable 
impetus with which the comet moves 5 
the number of other celestial bodies it 
must necessarily pass in its course 5 
the thousand fragments into which it 
would shiver both itself and them, 
were it to impinge against them ; 
the disorder and confusion Jikely to 
ensue in the grand system of nature, 
from such an event, and the difficulty 
of regulating and controling millions 
of such bodies, all flying in swift 
aud simultaneous motion—when we 
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reflect on these points, we are lost in 
amazement at the | gong the wisdom, 
the vigilance, and the benignity of 
that Being, who sits at the helm of 
ereation, and directs the movements 
of the mighty machine. Such is the 
lofty and pious style of reflection, 
which the appearance of comets is 
calculated to inspire; and, should it 
not be thought to savour of self-com- 
mendation, we might safely, because 
truly, add, such is the style which 
oftentimes took possession of our own 
mind, on viewing the eomet of 18414. 
It is, in a peculiar manner, when 
looking on these bodies, that we are 
inclined with the poet, emphatically 
to exclaim, 
—* An undevout astronomer is mad.” 


On the 17th day of September last, 
the sun suffered an annual, amount- 
ing almost to a tetal eclipse. The 
skies were unusually serene, as if fit- 
ted up for the grand celestial exhibi- 
tion. ‘The spectacle bespoke, in the 
loftiest language, the boundless pow- 
er and magnificence of its author. It 
displayed a most impressive combina- 
tion of the terrible and the sublime. 
Solemnity and awe were its necessary 
efiects on the minds of mortals. Even 
the inferior animals seemed fixed, for 
a while, in deep apprehension and 
mute amazement. While the astro- 
nomer applied this instruetive phe- 
nomenon to the cultivation and im- 
provement of his favourite science, 
the pious and reflecting mind could 
not fail to derive from it a freshened 
recolleetion, and to perceive in ita 
faint image of that great day, when 
the moon and the stars shall with- 
hold their light, and the sun himself 
be turned to darkness. 

From this brief survey of the hea- 
vens, we must now direct our view to 
the atmosphere and theearth. Here, 
again, we are presented with a series 
of events, during the year 1841, not, 
indeed, new with regard to their na- 
ture, but certainly new, in relation 
to the scale of magnitude on which 
they oceucred. In the United States, 
the intensity of our summer heats 
was, for a short time, unparalleled 


within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitants. Perhaps it would not be 
extravagant to assert, that it was 
without a precedent in the annals of 
eur country. Certainly thermome- 
trical registers do not, at any former 
period, place it so high. 

In one place the earth was unusu- 
ally parched with drought; in an- 
other, drenched with torrents of rain. 
In Europe, whole plains and forests 
consumed by fire, and thousands of 
peasants either reduced to beggary, 
or destroyed by the conflagration. 


ce 





ignis 

¥ oe comprendit, frondesq : dates in 
aitas 

“ Ingentem ceelo sonitum dedit : inde secutus 

“Per ramos victor, perque alta cacumina 
regnat, 

“ Et totum involvit flammis nemus, et ruit 
atram 


“ Ad celum picea crassus caligine nubem.” 


In the United States, various places 
overwhelmed by unheard of inunda- 
tions, sweeping along with them, in 
promiscuous ruin, the works of na- 
ture and the monuments of art, the 
preduects of the “unvanquished fo- 
rests, and the labours of the eculti- 
vated farm. 


iT 3 





ruit arduus zther, 
Et pluvia ingenti sata leta, boumque labores 
Diluit: implentur fosse, et cava flumina 
crescunt 
Cum sonitu, 
zequor. 
Proluit insano contorquens vortice sylvas 
Fluviorum rex Eridanus, camposque per 
omnes 
Cum stabulis armenta tulit” 
As far as records entitled to credit 
are extant on the subject, the inunda- 
tions of the year 1811 appear to have 
been more formidable and destructive 
in the United States, than those of 
any former period since the settle- 
ment of the country. | 
Of these overwhelming floods the 
ultimate effects were by no means 
made manifest on their first appear- 
ance. Their aspect was terrible, and 
their devastations great, on the tracts 
of country over which they immediate- 
ly swept. Beyond these limits they 
were not, in the first instance, felt, 
exeept through the medium of public 


fervitque fretis spirantibus 
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sympathy. Disasters, however, of a 
more melancholy and extensive na- 
ture they still kept in reserve. Bo- 
dies of stagnant water whieh they 
every where left behind them, being 
impregnated with vegetable and ani- 
mal matter, and acted on by the rays 
of an ardent son, were soon convert- 
ed into vast and offensive repositories 
of putrefaction. From these nume- 
rous and prolifie sources issued a 
noisome odour, accompanied by a 
estilential vapour, which soon in- 
fecied the atmosphere toa great dis- 
tance aroundthem. A state of things 
like this could not long remain inef- 
fective or innocent. Diseases of a 
malignant character and dangerous 
tendency overspread the adjacent 
eountry, in some instances. to a very 
alarming extent. Whole families 
and settlements were prostrated at 
ence, the well being insufficient to 
minister tothe wants and distresses 
ofthe sick. Under such ecircumstan- 
ees, the mortality could not fail to be 
great, although not always in pro- 
portion to the extent of suffering, or 
the amount of disease. In no in- 
stance does Death appear to have 
been sparing,in many he was unusual- 
ly prodigal of his visits; in no instanee 
had the Gravyea right to complain 
that he was defrauded of his due. 
This is no exaggerated picture of 
real, much less a mere fancy of 
fictilious calamity. It would be easy 
to demonstrate by anthentie docu- 
ments, that if it be im any respect 
false to nature, it is below the truth. 
Our large commercial cities have, in- 
deed, been happily exempt from the 
devastations of those wide-wasting 
epidemies, which, on former occa- 
sions, poured their thousands into the 
tomb. Notwithstanding this, it is, 
we think, susceptible of distinct and 
incontrovertible proof, that within 
the limits ofthe United States, the 
year 1811 was as fruitful of disease, 
as any other since the middle of the 
tiglteenth century. The general a- 
mount, therefore, of our national fuf- 
fering from this souree, constitutes 
an event which is strongly entitled to 


our remembrance and serious reflec. 
tions as a people. 
Having glanced at our calamities 


‘inflicted by the waters, we must now 


turn to those that have so fiercely 
assailed us on the wings of the wind. 
When we take a view of the sea- 
eoast, we behold the Atlantic, from 
the banks of Newfoundland to the 
Gulf of Mexico, frequently lashed in- 
to wide-yawning vallies and moun- 
tains of foam, by the fury of the tem- 


pest. Our liveliest sympathies are 


awakened, and our feelings even 
roused to horror, at the sight of nu- 
merous vessels within the very jaws 
of destruction, now tossed to the hea- 


vens, now sinking as low in the fa- 


thomless abyss. 

* Hi summo in fluctu pendent, his unda 
dehiscens 

* Terram inter fluctus aperit.” 

Here they are dashed against the 

rocks and shivered into fragments, 

“ Tres Notus obreptas in saxa latentia tor. 
quet,” 

there they suddenly descend into a 

wide-gaping chasm, and the surround- 

ing waters enclose them forever ; 

et rapidus vorat equore vortex ;” 

while such as are enabled to ride out 

the storm, are left in the condition of 

floating wrecks. 


ce 





“ Rudes cedunt, et mali et franguntur an- § 


tenne— 
laxis laterum compagibus omnes 


“ Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimuisque 
fatiscunt.” 

It is a melancholy truth, that during 
the course of the year 18144, such 
‘‘ sea-scenes” as this have been un- 
usually frequent. In no former year 
has the “ spirit of the tempest” re- 
velled with a sterner delight on the 
bosom of the Atlantie, or marked his 
course through the elements with 
more dismal commotions. 

it is not, however, on the ocean 
alone that the winds have been pro- 
ductive of signal disasters. On the 
10th day of September last, the city 
of Charleston, from being in a state 
of profound security, was suddenly 
assailed by one of the most fierce and 
tremendous hurricanes that ever 
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brought dismay and calamity ona 
peopie. No tongue can describe, nor 
can imagination eonceive the horrors 
of the scene. The roaring of the ele- 
ment was like the voice of thunder, 
and the impetus of its course more 
dreadfully irresistible than the light- 
ning of heaven. Every thing was 
prostrated or driven in fearful eonfu- 
sion before it. Bricks, tiles, beams, 
stones, and even large and ponderous 
metallie bodies, were swept through 
the atmosphere like the thistle’s 
beard. ‘To consummate the terrors 
and grandeur of the spectacle, dark- 
ness dropped from the whirlwind his 
ebon wings, and shrowded the city in 
the gloom of midnight. 

In the midst of such a “ war of ele- 
ments,’’—such a seemingly impend- 
ing “ wreck of nature,”—what power 
was competent to rescue the inhabit- 
ants from imevitable destruction >— 
We answer,—His, and His alone, who 
sends forth, and eontrols alike, the 
howling tempest and the whispering 
breeze ; : | 
Who knows no high, no low, no great, no 

small, 
But fills and bounds, connects and governs 
all. 
He spoke, and the voice of the whirl- 
wind was no more-—He smiled, and 
the face of the heavens was serene. 


While the war of the tempest was’ 


raging around them, Mercy threw a 
shield over the humbled inhabitants, 
which the swordjof the destroying 
angel was unable to pierce. People 
of Charleston! awful has been your 
visitation, and powerful the arm made 
bare for your deliverance! may the 
event tend to strengthen your reliance 
on a protecting Providence, and your 
gratitude evinee that you are worthy 
of its signal interposition in your be- 
half! 

Directing our attention from the 
air and the waters to the solid ground, 
we are there presented with & pheno- 
menon of a character still more for- 
midable and destructive. Staggered 
hy the throes of sume fierce imprison- 
ed agent struggling to get free, the 
earth on which we tread, trembles be- 

VOL. I. 


neath us, and swells into undulations 
that are visible to the eye. In one 
place the waves of the ocean, with- 
out any apparent cause, retreat from 
the shore, in fearful agitation; in an- 
other, assail it with unwonted fury. 
On the mountains, rocks are shaken 
from their beds, where they had re- 
posed for ages, and hurled into the 
vallies in thundering commotion. In 
some places the “sure and firm set 
earth,” loosened in its texture by the 
mighty concussion, sinks from its -le- 
vel and rises no more. Our dwellings 
quake around us like the leaf of the 
aspen. Fora moment all is dismay 
and trembling expectation of imme- 
diate ruin. Even the inferior ani- 
mals, struck with amazement at the 
impending horrors, stand mute and 
motionless, or hurry about in the 
wildest disorder. 

This is but a faint pieture of what 
occurred in various parts of the Uni- 
ted States on the 16th and 17th of De- 
eember last, when our country was 
shaken by an earthquake from Maine 
to Georgia, and from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi. The shocks were 
several times repeated, at short inter- 
vals, and some of them are believed 
to have been the severest that have 
occurred in this part of the American 
continent within the memory of our 
most aged inhabitants. There is 
strong ground of apprehension, that 
what we experienced was nothing but 
the expiring throes of an earthquake 
which was felt in all its foree, in 8, 
America or the West Indies. 

[To be continued. ] 
——at € te 
CHARACTER OF FISHER AMES. 

[As given in a Letter from a Scholar and 
Friend, to a Foreigner. } 

Mr. Ames was giSted with a hand- 
some person. with a voice unneommon- 
ly élear and harmonious, and was re- 
markable for the wiuning suavity and 
temperate dignity of hig manners, 
To these exterior advantages he uni- 
ted, what is much more important, a 
heart of the utmost tenderness and 
sensibility ; and that ardor of mind, 
that lofty enthusiasm, which are usu- 
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ally attendant upon genius of the 
highest order. His morality was un- 
spotted and unsuspected. Indeed, 
amidst the raneor and virulence of 
contending parties, his integrity and 
honour have never been called in 
question. His patriotism was as puré 
as his morality was sound. Such 
was his unceasing anxiety for the pub- 
lic weal, that it prey yed upon his 
health, and contributed to bring him 
prematurely to the grave! Of this I 
have heen assured by those who 
knew him intimately, and whose cor- 
rectress of observation cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

You think, with me, that the ex- 
tracts which I sent you from his 
speech upon the British treaty, may 
safely challenge a comparison with 
some ofthe most brilliant specimens 
of English eloquence ; that speech 
you say has raised the character of 
American genius in your estimation. 
1 have conversed with several per- 
sons who were present, when this 
celebrated oration, snpposed by ma- 
ny to be the most eloquent that 
has ever been heard in our congress, 
was delivered. They state the ef- 
fects which it produced to have been 
so striking, as to rival those ascribed 
vo ancient eloquence. He was then, 
in appearanee, descending ont to 
the tomb; a eireumstance of which, 
as is manifest by the conclusion of 
his speech, he was perfeetly sensible. 
His aspect was ecaleulated to excite 
the liveliest interest; and the whole 
scene to make the deepest impression. 
The annunciation of his intention to 
speak, tg with the importance 
of the subject so deeply interesting to 
every American, drew ‘an immense 
audience. The large hall in which 
eongress assembled was crowded with 
a most brilliant assembly of both sex- 
es. When he arose, all was hushed 
into the most profound attention, and 
every eye was fixed uponhim. Ina 
low and solemn, yet distinct voice, he 
proasaaae an exordium, peculiarly 

adapted to his situation. 

He then went on, in a foreible, ar- 
gumentative, and impassioned strain, 


to answér and refute all the objee- 
tions which had been urged against 
the resolution proposed for carrying 
the treaty into effeet. When he came 
to speak of the consequences that 
would flow from a rejection of the re- 
solution, his whole andience were 
electrified. His voice summoned their 
imaginations to a seene of horror, 
which was deseribed with a pathos 
and energy never excelled. This, to- 
gether w ith the solemnity of his pero- 
ration, produced so liv ely a sensation 
in the house, that one of the leading 
members of the opposition proposed 
to defer taking the question, until the 
minds of the members had time to 
cool, and (as Pitt said after Sheridan 
had delivered his famous speech on 
the quéstion of arraigning Hastings) 
until they should be abie to distin- 
suish * the blaze of eloquence from 
the light of truth.” Jn this instance, 
however, though not in that of Sheri- 
dan, the blaze of eloquence was em- 
Aerie to diffuse, not to conceal the 
ight of truth —His oratory on this 
occasion was of the highest oraer— 
bold, lofiy and impressive. We fan- 
ey that we listen to the voice of i inspi- 
ration; and our minds are hurried 
along as by the resistless lyre of ‘Timo- 
theus. It is this kind of eloquence 
that has inflamed senates, and inspi- 
red armies with an inyineible fury 5 
that has appalled the guilty, ah 
made princes, seated ander the cano- 
pies of power and state, turn pale 
and tremble; thaf with “an awfal 
warning voice” has made nations put 
on sackcloth, and humble themselves 
with fasting ; and at other times, has 
poured myriads on the embattled 
plain to assert the honour of their 
country or of their God. 

Contrary to his own expectations 
he survived this speech several years; 
and soon after retired from the bustle 
of publie life. He then wrote many 
masterly dissertations upon the poli- 
ties of our country, ag well as upon 
those of Europe, which, in the pre- 
sent state of the world, are but too in- 
teresting to us. * The grave has at 
last <iosed over this illustrious genius, 
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“and his splendid orb is set for ever!” 
Since his death his writings, as well 
as some of his speeches, have been 
eolleeted and published—They ail 
show an ardent zeal to serve his 
country, and the deep and lively in- 
terest which he felt in her honour and 
welfare. They are moreover fraught 
with political wisdom, and embellish- 
ed by the graces of polite literature. 

Of all our writers he is by far 
the most elequent. He has been fre- 
quently compared to Kdmund Burke, 
and in some respects there certainly 
is a resemblance. But, to use his 
own happy figure, “ it is as difficult 
tocompare great men, as great riv- 
“ers ; some we admire for the length 
“and rapidity of their currents and 
“ eradeur of their cataracts, others for 
“the majestic silenee and fulness of 
“their streams. We cannot bring 
‘them together to measure the dif- 
“« ference of their waters.” 

Perhaps the character of his genius 
may be said to resemble Burke’s, in 
the same manner that, according te 
Plutarch, Cicero and Demosthenes 
resembled each other. But 1 have 
always thought, that even Plutarch, 
able and inasterly as he is in pertray- 
ing character, earries his fondness 
for parallels too far. ‘Still resem- 
blaneces may sometimes he found be- 
{ween great men ; and they may with 
advantage be eompared. This can 
be done in the present instanee. Like 
Barke, Ames possessed that prophet- 
i¢ sagacity, which divides the future 
from the past; and with him all his 
sentiments are just, neble andelevated. 
But their manner of conveying their 
ideas is very different. Burke, Ricash 
certainly one of the most splendid 
writers in the English language, is 
swelling, pompous and sometimes tur- 
gid. Ames is generally concise. al- 
ways energetic; and frequentiy peint- 
ed, though he is also figurative and 
megnificent. His metaphors and fi- 
gures are however, for the most part 
original; and he is in my opinion 
even more happy than Burke im the 
use. of them. He does not pursue 
them so far. His genius occasivr- 


ally blazes out like the nghtning of 
heaven. Its corruseations dezzie the 
eye and electrify the nerves. He 
sees his subject not only clearly, but 
with the piereing eye of prophecy 
and inspiration;and by a single figure, 
bold, new, and striking, he: sets it 
before you. It is not merely pereciv- 
ed; it is tangible; it has life and bo- 
dy and substance. In fine, his style 
like his thoughts is original and his 
own. He was too afilaent in the 
riches of his own native gen.us to 
borrow. 

His mode of reasoning is also pe- 
culiar to himself: or, if a resemblance 
ean be found, it is in that oi Lord 
Chatham. He rarely descends the 
regular steps of a logical deduction ; 
but his arguments are, nevertheless, 
extremely forcible and conclusive. 
He is always glewing and energetic ; 
and, where the subject admits of it, 
pathetic and sublime. What gave 
peeuliar force to his eloquence, wis 
the strong self conviction which he 
always manifested. This is dised- 
verable in all his speeches, even to a 
reader; and must have been much 
more strongly felt by a hearer. 

He is even more happy, if possible, 
than Burke, in drawing wisdom from 
the treasures of history. No writer 
ever more fully illustrated the max- 
im of one of the ancients, “ History 
is philosophy teaching by exampic.” 

A statesman should indeed be form- 
ed from the recorded experience of 
nitions. In history a vast volume is_ 
unfolded for the instruction of man- 
kind: but few know how to read it 
with profit; few reap the lessons 
from it which it is ealculated to teach. 
This knowledge Ames possessed in 
an eminent degree; he perpetually 
illustrates, embellishes, and euforces 
his principles, by arguments derived 
from the historic page. 

it may be proper to remark, that 
he appears to have been less under 
the dominion of his passions thin 
Barke. Whether they were natural- 
ly less impetuous, or that he felt 
more forcibly the necessity of eheck- 
ing and controlling them, certain it is 
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that they were not so predominant in 
his character. 

Though it is undeniably true, that 
strong passions are generally formed 
to accompany a powerful genius, and 
when properly regulated, to aid and 
vivify it. Ames did not perhaps think 
with Burke, that “ our passions in- 
struct our reason.” At least he was 
unwilling to subject himself to the 
guidanee of such masters. Still we 
find the same solidity and wisdom in 
the opinions of both; and the same 
abhorrence of those “ fools aspiring 
to be knaves” who would esabnine 
rational liberty, good order, and so- 
ber government, for wild democracy 
and savage jacobinism. 

In comparing these two men I must 
therefore say, that I think the Ame- 
rican possessed, at least, equal genius, 
equal eloquence and equal goodness; 
though i will not contend that he had 
equal learning or equal opportunities 
of exercising his powers. But I[ 
must frankly declare, however such 
an assertion might hazard the credit 
of my taste with some, that his man- 
ner of writing is to me more delightful 
than that of Burke, much as I admire 
the splendid and gorgeous eloquence 
of that extraordinary man. I think 
the manner of Ames more easy and 
natural. He never tired either his 
readers or his hearers. We know 
that Burke frequently wearied the 
latter and sometimes perhaps fatigues 
the former. Like Burke he never 
received his full deserts in his life- 
time. But the future generations of 
this eountry will do him justice ; and 
will enrol his name on the list of the 
wisest and best of men, when the piti- 
ful eavils and vapid criticisms of ig- 
norance or jealousy will be lost m 
oblivion. His writings ought to be the 
manual of American youth. In them 
they will find the purest sentiments, 
delivered in a style easy, chaste and 
eloquent: whieh is infinitely prefera- 
ble to those laboured pompous periods 
and “ Johnsonian affeetations,” which 
have too much corrupted the state of 
American as well as of European 
writers. 


The just praises which he was ever 
ready to bestow upon others, who 
might be considered as his rivals, 
show that he had not a particle of en- 
vy or of malignity in his composition. 
In a beautiful eulogium, which he 
terms a Sketch of Hamilton, one of 
the ablest as well as most enchanting 
delineations of character ever given, 
he impliedly acknowledges an inferi- 
ority to that great man, which every 
one might not be ready to admit. He 
considers him, indeed, as superior 
not only to himself, but to every man 
of the age. 

Although as a public man, as a 
statesman and an orator, Ames was 
great and splendid, it is upon his pri- 
vate character that his friends delight 
to dwell. By those who were in ha- 
bits of familiar intercourse with him, 
and listening to the fascinating elo- 
quence of his conversation, superior 
even to that of his publie speeches 
and his writings ; who witnessed the 
warmth and tenderness of his heart, 
and his unsullied moraliiy, he is re- 
membered with enthusiasm. I have 
thus given you a sketch of one of the 
greatest, as well as most able men, 
which this, or perhaps any other 
country has produced. If I have not 
done justice to my subject, and I am 
conscious that I have not, I must apo- 
logize for myself in the language of 
this illustrious person, when speak- 
ing of almost the only American that 
deserved to rank as his equal,—* to 
delineate genius, one must feel its 
power.” [American Review. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE, 


THE JUSTLY CELEBRATED ACTOR, 


Ir may be considered as a proof, 
not the least satisfactory, of the su- 
perior greatness of a man, that na- 
tions contend for the credit of havin 
given him birth. Seven illustrious 
cities of Greece disputed the claim of 
having given birth to Homer: or to 
use the expressive lines of the poet, 
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Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rhodes, 
Argos, Athenz, 
Orbis de patria certit, Homere. 


And the English, with Dr. Johnson 
at their head, have endeavoured to 
steal the eradle of Swift from a small 
court in Castle street, Dublin, where 
Letitia Pilkington has in her Me- 
moirs, and Mr. Thomas Sheridan, 
who knew all about it much better 
than Dr. Johnson could, has in his 
life of the Dean, nailed it down for 
ever. 


Respecting the birth of Mr. Cooke, ° 


there was for a short time some con- 
tention between Kngland and Ireland; 
the former claiming his birth beeanse 
he owed his education to her, while 
the latter laid claim to his education 
because she gave him birth. The 
truth, however, is now publicly as- 
eertained in different biographical 
sketches ; and, to such honour as a 
nation ean derive from the birth of a 
man of genius, and an illustrious ac- 
tor, Ireland is intitled, on the seore 
of Mr. Cooke. His father was a sub- 
altern officer in the British army, and 
whether Irish or English by birth, 
was quartered in the barracks in Dub- 
lin, in the year 1756, at which time 
and place, the hero of these memoirs 
was born. Indeed, his being an Irish- 
man, is rendered probable by the eir- 
cumstanee of his marriage ; our he- 
ro’s mother, who was a lady of very 
high Seottish extraction, having elan- 
destinely married him for love; there- 
by entailing upon herself the displea- 
sure of her family, whose proud sense 
hof dignity and hereditary loftiness 
even narrow circumstances could not 
depress. Adventures of this kind are 
generally supposed to belong more pe- 
culiarly to young Irishmen than to 
others: But since there are fortune- 
hunters of every country, we should 
not hazard a conjecture on the sub- 
ject if it had pot been an interested 
match on his part: money, however, 
was not in the ease; the eonnexion, 
therefore, was one of those mere love 
matehes, to which the Irish are so 
much more prone than their fellow 
subjeets, and which their more cool 
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and calculating neighbeurs call im 
rudent. 

All the sketches of Mr. Cooke’s 
life, which have appeared in the pe- 
riodical publications, are so very bar- 
ren of biographical facts, that little 
more is to be eollected from them, 
than that he was born, educated and 
became a player; all of which was 
sufficiently known before: but respeet- 
ing his family, the fate of his father 
and mother, or whether they died or 
still live, these productions are all 
silent. While destitute of authentic 
materials from the press, diseretion 
enjoins us to he cautious of making 
use of those which we have heen able 
to collect from report and hearsay in- 
formation. Much, very much, has 
been related of Mr. Cooke, im private 
conversation; much too in the public 
prints, and in the vagrant.train of pa- 
ragraphs, aneedotes, bonmots, green- 
room gabble, and theatrical chitchat, 
with which the newspapers of Eng- 
land abound. ‘The far greater part 
of these we distrust too mach to ad- 
mit them into this sketch, as facts. 
We recollect, however, to have heard 
some gga ago, from persons who 
net only well knew Mr. Cooke, but 
took, as we thought, a deep and sin- 
cere interest in his fame and welfare, 
that his parents highly resented his 
going on the stage, and earried that 
resentment to the grave, to his entire 
exclusion from the little apn | 
te which his birth intitled him ; and, 
that this circumstance made an im- 
pression upon his sensibility which 
had been nearly fatal to his life, and 
was thought to be the radical cause 
of all his subsequent misfortunes. As 
this was given not only with every ap- 
pearance of sincere sorrow, but with 
a minute cireumstantiality of detail, 
seldom associated with falsehood, we 
did at the time. give it full credence ; 
and we have not since had any rea- 
sonable grounds for withdrawing our 
belief; at the same time we should 
be sorry to be dy Wrage for the au- 
thenticity of the faets, and therefore 
will barely say, that from collateral 
circumstances, they seem to us at 
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least probable. If they be true, then 
it may reasonably be ‘inferred from 
them, es well as from his being an 
oflicer in the army, that Mr. Cooke? s 
father, as well as his mother, was of 
a hish geutleman’s family; since in- 
velerate prejudices against the stage 
life, and a contempt of actors, have 
for a long time been unknown to any 
other deseription of people. 

W hiie our hero was yet a child, his 
father went, probably with his resi- 
ment, to Landen where he remained 
five years, then moving to the North 
of England, placed Georgeat aschool, 
at which he remained till he had ac- 
complished his fifteenth year. It was 
duriug this period of his life he first 
eonceived an attachment to the stage, 
or to use his own words, as they are 
related of him, became infected with 
the theatrical mania. 

The first play Cooke ever read was 
Venice Preserved: than which, not 
one in the British drama is more eal- 
culated to fasten itself upon the heart 
of a bey of warm imagination, or to 
nourish in him and augment a secret 
natural predisposition for the draina. 
The same cannot be said of the first 
play he ever saw: the courtly gravity 
of Lord Townly in the Py rovoked 
liusband, even if it had been better 
performed than it could have been by 
Mr. James Aickin, being little ealen- 
tated to Kindle the flame of genius in 
au youthfal bosom: Veniee eyeeerved, 
however, was fully sufficient; and 
the boy felt his appetite for dpimatic 
poctry new so very keen, that he 
had no rest till he borrowed from a 
clergyman, who resided in the town, 
a complete set of Shakespear’s works, 
which he may be said rather to have 
devoured than perused. A volume 
of his adored poet was his manual b 
day, and the companion of his pillow 
by night -—On hizn he meditated in- 
cessantly, and, to use the words of 
Hamlet, hung upon the great bard, 
** as if inerease of appetite had grown 
by what it fed upon.” His exelusive 
devotion to this object of idoiatry 
broke in upon his school stadies ; his 
tasks were neglected, or but half per- 





formed ; and he was often compelled 
to pay the smarting price of birchen 
discipline, for the delight he received 
frem the drama: but the sevcrity of 
his master, however just, had only 
the effect of all severe persecutions, 
and attached him the more violently 
to his ruling passion. ‘The bent waa 
fixed in his nature; opposition in- 
creased it; and soon enough oppor- 
tunities occurred of practical opera- 
tien, which completely confirmed his 
prepensity, and gave to the predis- 
posing influence of his will, the full 
force and effect of habit. 

The enthusiasm of our hero impart- 
ed itself, though in a less degree, te 
his eompanions. ‘The glewing effu- 
sions of Shakespear’s muse poured 
forth by him incessantly ** with good 
emphasis, and good discretion,” could 
not be entire ly” resisted by the warm 
sensibility of ingenuous youth ; and 
it was at leng th agreed that a play 
should be got up among themselves, 
and acted privately. ‘The choice of 
the piece being Ik -ft to Cooke, he se- 
ected Hamlet, intending te perform 
the principal character himself:—He 
had the mortification, however, to 
find that his youth evieted him from 
the part in the opinion of his compa- 
nions, and to see a comparative dunce 
usurp it, only because he was elder 
He was oblized to take up with He- 
ratio. therefore, which he did with 
great regret. He had, nevertheless, 
cause to rejoice in the end, for he had 
the consolation of a complete triamph 

over his rival Hamlet; smee, eireum- 
seribed and unimport: int as the cha- 
racter of Horatio is, his performance 
of it was such that he made it in aet- 
ing the superior character of the two, 
and obtained mere applause than the 
hero of the piece. The next play, 
which our juvenile party enacted, was 
Cato; in getting up which, a eireum- 
stance eccurred still more unpropi- 
tious and revolting to our hero’s feel- 
ings. ‘To avoid al! cause of alterea- 
tion, it was agreed te determine the 

east of the dramatis persone by lot. 
Cooke drew Lucia: and such was 
the chagrin he experienced at the idea 
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of wearing % petticoat, instead of 
strutting in a Roman toga, that the 
supposed degradation “had nearly 

nenched the ardor of his passion, 
and erashed his scenic ambition in its 
very outset. But the plaudits he re- 
eeived, afforded a eh eres re relief 
to his irritation, 

On his emancipation from school 
discipline, in 1771, he went to sea, 
and afterwards embarked in business ; 
but less from inclination than neces- 
sity. Accordingly, at the age of twen- 
ty-one, he spurned at trade, as an oe- 
evpation unworthy of his aspiring 
mind, and, coming into possession of 
a legacy bequeathed him by a distant 
relation, quitted all employment, to 
indalee his favourite passion and 
pursuit. It was not, however, till he 
had ron through his ‘inheritanee, that 
hemade his debut on the public boards. 

His first appearance on any regular 
stare was in the spring of 1778, when 
he performed the part of Castalio in 
the Orphan, at the Hay Market the- 
atre, for the benefit of Mrs. Massey; 
and, with such complete success as 
determined him to embrace the pro- 
fession as his future means of sup- 
port. He played two or three subse- 
quent nights at the Hay Market, and 
then jomed a provincial company. 
From this period till the summer of 
1785 (with the exception of nearly 
two years. when a second family wind- 
fall enabled him to act the part of the 
gentleman at large) Cooke ran the 
customary round of Thespian itine- 
raney ; passing his novieiate in vari- 
ous provincial companies, particular- 
ly those of Nottingham and Lineoin. 
In July 1786, he ‘inlisted under the 
retain A of the York manager, Mr. 
Wilkinson, and came out in the part 
of Count Baldwin, the same night 

that Mrs. Siddons made her first ap- 
pearance at that theatre, in Isabella, 
in the Fatal Marriage. 

The May following, he repaired to 
Lancaster, having joined the New- 
castle company, with whom he conti- 
nued four years, performing succes- 
sively at Neweastle, Chester, Lan- 


easter, Preston and other towns be- 


longing to that district. In April 
1791, he entered inte an engagement 
with the manager of the Manchester 
theatre, to whom his talents were al- 
ready experimentaily known; “Mir. 
Cooke having, previously to his trea- 
ty with the York manager, acted at 
Manchester awhole season with creat 
applause, besides a winter speut at 
Liverpool. In November 1794, Mr. 
Cooke visited the capital of the sis- 
ter kingdom at the pressing invita- 
tion of Mr. Daly, at that time direc- 
tor of the Dublin stage. 

He returned to England the follow- 
ing year, and in Mareh 1796, rejoin- 
ed the Manchester company, with 
whom he stood in high favour and re- 
pore and, indeed, it reflects no small 

onour on the taste and penetration 
of the inhabitants of that town, that 
among the foremost te diseern, they 
have been among the foremost like- 
wise to foster and encourage the ta- 
jents of a man, who owes his profes- 
sional success entirely to his own in- 
trinsic merit. 

‘In October 1797, Cooke made a 
second trip to Dublin, the manag:- 
ment of that theatre having devolved 
into the hands of the present patentee, 
Mr. Jones. Here he remained three 
years, rapidly rising in. celebrity 
and favour, being justly regarded as 
the hero of the Dublin stage, and the 
Roseius of Ireland. 

‘The state of the internal policy 
and economy of Covent Garden the- 
atre, rendering it at that time indis- 
pensably necessary to secure a power- 
ful aceession of talents, in the event 
of certain contingencies then unde- 
cided, the proprietor very natupally 
directed his inguirin ing eye to our hero, 
whose growing reput ation and ac- 
knowledged excellence pointed him 
out as the fittest person to counter- 
balance the weight of popular talents 
at the other house ; as well as to sup- 
ply the loss which - might possibly ac- 
crue from any defection then appre- 
hended in his own corps. Offers were 
accordingly made to Mr. Cooke, of 
too tempting and persuasive a nature 


to be easily resisted; and, thus the 
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town beeamc indebted to Mr. Harris 
for the acquisition of an actor, who 
ranks among the very brightest orna- 
ments of the profession. It was on 
the 31st of October, 1800, he made 
his first appearance on the Covent 
Garden boards, in the charaeter of 
Richard the ‘Third, and made a far 
more powerful impression on the pub- 
lic than any aetor since the debut of 
Garrick. Expeetation had been rais- 
ed to the highest pitch, from his fame 
which renown had blazoned abroad : 
never were interest and curiosity 
more strongly excited ; never was any 
appearance crowned with more dis- 
tinguished success. ‘The wonders of 
his performance fiew like wild fire 
through the city, so that on his next 
appearanee, which was in Shylock, 
the house was crammed full. ‘That 
season he played Richard fifteen times 
more, to overflowing houses; and 
every season afterwards, his Richard 
continued to be a standing weekly 
dish, a thing never known before, and 
which till it actually oeeurred, could 
not have been believed. Richard had 
not for many years been attractive : 
three or four times in one season was 
the most to which it had been extend- 
ed with profit; and even so, it yas 
considered as a worn out old stock 
piece. That it should regularly on 
each Monday night, for several years, 
bring full houses at Covent Garden 
theatre, is a proof of the superlative 
powers of the actor, which no human 
argument, however invigorated by 
genins or animated by spleen, can 
possibly overturn. 

His porformance of Shylock was 
thought fo fall very little, if at all, 
short of that of Macklin. It is pret- 
ty remarkable that, in that prostra- 
tien of mind, and total eclipse of me- 
mory, which rendered the last few 
years of Macklin’s life little better 
than a childish blank, he frequently 
spoke of some actor he had seen ina 
northern company of strollers, who 
played the charaeter of Shylock to 
his perfect satisfaction. “ By the 
L—d, sir,” he would say, “ the fel- 
low played it as well as I could.” — 





He would then naturally advert to 
the loss of his memory, and deplore 
his not being able to tell “the fellow’, 
name.” ‘The first night Cooke ap. 
peared in Shylock on the Covent Gar. 
den boards, this writer was in the pit, 
accompanied by one who had beena 
particular confidential intimate and 


relation of the deceased veteran; and | 


he immediately said, “ Certainly this 
is the very actor of whom old Mac 


used to speak so warmly.” To Shy- 


lock suceeeded Jago, Kitely, Sir 
Giles Overreach, Sir Pertinax M’Sy- 
cophant, Sir Arehy M’Sareasm, and 
others. In all of which he possessed 
strouger powers of attraction than 
any actor that has existed within the 
last thirty years. 

That Cooke, as a great and origin- 
al genius, stands pre-eminently above 
all others of his profession now liv- 
ing, will hardly be denied by any one 
who weighs his merits fairly, and re- 
colleets how little he owes to elabo- 
rated art, and what a deadly enem 
he earries within himself to the 
full and fair exercise of his ta- 
lents. So little artificial indeed is 
there in his acting, that those who 
have formed their opinions of the pro- 
fession upon what they have seen 
done by others, now living, exn at 
first scarcely consider him an actor, 


In that admirable picture of human | 


life, the novel cf ‘l'om Jones, Field- 
ing places Tom Jones and his friend 


Partridge in the gallery, to see the | 


tragedy of Hamlet—Hamlet by Gar- 
rick, Partridge, ignorant of the dra- 
ma, aid of the characters of actors, 
enjoys the whole play as a mere child 
of nature : is frightened at the ghost, 
wonders at Hamlet’s venturing to 
follow it, and so on. The play be- 
ing over, Jones asks Partridge his 
opinion of the play, and above all, 
which he thinks the best actor. Why 
the king to be sure, says Partridge. 
* The world thinks differently,” re- 
turns Jones; “all concur in pronounc- 
ing him that played Hamlet the best 
7 ag in the world.” ‘“ What! the 
ittle man in black ?” replies Par- 
tridge, confidently: “no, no, don’t 
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no, dont you think to persuade me to 
that ! why I should have acted just 
as he did, if 1 had seen a ghost my- 
self. No, no, he is no actor.” In 
many of his assumed characters, a 
verson as simple as Partridge would 
be likely to make the same remark 
on Cooke. 

The first time Garrick made his 
appearance, he boldly struck into the 
path of nature, bursting from the old 
beaten road of slow, monotonous sing- 
song drawling. At first the audience 
could not decide, or indeed imagine 
what he meant. Truth and nature, 
however, soon broke forth im a full 
blaze upon them; and Quin, Ryan, 
and the whole train of monotonists, 
sunk from the public eye like the 
ghosts in Richard. Quin, who was 
as candid in heart, as coarse in lan- 
guage, when prevailed upon to see 
him, said; “If he be right, we have 
been all wrong: and by the L—d I 
am afraid he is.”” Something of the 
same kind of dubious sensation was 
experienced, we are told, at New 
York on Cooke’s first appearance. 
After the tedious, monotonous sylla- 
bizing, dead march speechifying, to 
which this country has hitherto been 
so much accustomed, the natural aet- 
ing, and familiar colloquial speech of 
Cooke, seemed at first strange and 
new; but being eomformable to nature, 
it stood its ground, and has carried 
away the erown of laurel. 

We have written much, and read 
more upon Mr. Cooke’s professional 
yee having admired him extreme- 
y from the first time we saw him: 
but we have not yet met with any 
thing which for correet and luminous 
eonception, truth, and brilliance of 
colouring can be put in competition 


. with a eritique on his Riehard, which 


lately appeared in a New York pa- 
per. To prevent such an exquisite 
morceau from being buried in an un- 
wieldy file, and mixed with the ad- 
vertisements, and other lumber ofa 
newspaper, and at the same time to 
offer our readers, (not one in a hun- 
dred of whom will have met with it 
in its original place) a just deserip- 
VOL. I. 


tion, dressed up in language and il- 
lustrated with reflections superior to 
any we can pretend to employ, we 


extract so much of that critique as 


relates to otir present subject. 

“Mr. Cooke’s style of acting;” 
says the New York critic, “is vivid, 
original, and impressive. It is the 
product of genius, improved and ex- 
alted by taste and study. His excel- 
lenee is drawn altogether from the re- 
sources of his own eapacious mind, 
Nature has been by no means lavish 
of her bounties to the person or voice 
of this eminent tragedian. His figure 
is neither majestic nor symmetrical'y 
proportioned : his voice though not 
deficient in compass, is neither mel- 
low nor varied: his gesticulation is 
more expressive than — his 

ait is less distinguished for grace, 
ine ease and freedom; and it may 
be greatly questioned whether his 
stage walk is always compatible with 
the dignity ofa hero. In what then, 
it may be asked, does the wonderful 
superiority of Cooke consist? We 


‘answer, in the foree and comprehen- 


sion of his genius, the boldness and 
originality of his manner, the signi- 
ficance of his gestures, the astonish- 
ing flexibility of his countenance, and 
the quick and piercing expression of 
his eye, united te his thorough know- 
ledge, not only of the text, but the 
meaning of his author. Mr. Cooke, 
in Richard, differs not more widely 
from, than that he surpasses, every 
other representative of the part. He 
not only enters on the threshold of 
the character, but is absolutely lost 
in its mazes. In all the diversified 
humors of the crookbacked {yrant, 
whether his duplicity is employed in 
wooing the affections of the fickle 
Anne ; whether his daring ambition 
is erowned with success or thwarted 
by opposing accidents; whether his 
eool malignant sarcasms are thrown 
out at the court flies that surronnd | 
him, or his perturbed spirit wanders 
in the world. of terrible shadows; he 
uniformly appears, through every 
change and variety of scene, impres- 
nated with the genius of his author ; 
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always impressive, always Richard. 
—''o analyze his acting, is to enter 
into an enumeration of all his beau- 
ties. Our limits will only permit us 
to notice a few of the most prominent. 
in his first interview with Lady An- 
ne, the deep dissembling cunning of 
Richard assumed an air of such per- 
fect sincerity, that it might have de- 
ceived a mind less weak and trusting 
than the one whose credulity he so 
successfully played upon. In ‘the 
same seene, where the mock-peni- 
tent tyrant demands bis death from 
Anne, Mr. Cooke contrived to throw 
in the part a wonderful degree of 
force and expression. When he ex- 
claims, 
Nay, do not pause, for I did kill king Henry; 
ut "twas thy beauty that provoked me. 
Nay, now despatch, *twas I that stabb’d 
young Edward— 
But twas thy heavenly face that set me on. 
His instantaneous transition from the 
former to the latter part of each 
sentence, and his accompanying ex- 
pressions of ardent attachment, dis- 
played a mind deeply read in the lan- 
suage of genuine passion. "The cool 
and settled malignity of Richard’s 
heart in the sentence, 


Ican smile, and smile, and murder while I 
smile, 
was uttered by Mr. Cooke with ad- 
mirable effect. And his subsequent 
adherenee to the character which he 
here gives of himself, proves at once 
the foree of his genius and thestreneth 
of his judgment. His affected piety 
and lumility before the lord mayor, 
and his seeming unwillingness to ac- 
cept the erown, were fine ely portray- 
ed. Throughout this scene he not 
only evince .d the deep- cunning of a 


practised villain, but the srehness of 


a fiend. His burst of triumphant ex- 
ultation at the sueeess of his schemes, 
the energy of his manner in grasping 
the hawd of Buckingham, and the 
vehemence with w hie h he threw the 
prayer-book from him, at the depar- 
ture of the lord mayor, were highly 
expressiv e of the swelling ambition of 
the proud and aspiring Gloster. Mid 
the noise and bustle that preceded the 


battle of Bosworth Field, there was 
nothing so preeminently conspicuous 
as the. cool, colleeted and thoughtful 
manner of Richard. His manner of 
bidding good. night to the lords Surs 
rey and Norfolk, was truly inimitable, 
It is in the delicate touches of nature 
like these, that the comparative ex- 
eellence of actors can be fairly tested. 
To eatch and embody, as it were, by 
the combined foree of genius and 
judgment, a concealed beauty that 
has forever escaped vulgar percep- 
tion, is the peculiar province and the 
highest merits of an exalted perfor- 
ner! Cooke was by no means as sue- 
cessful in the fifth as in the preced- 
ing acts. His exclamation on start- 
ing from his couch, 
Give me another horse—bind up my wounds! 
Have mercy Jesu! 
were not sufficiently descriptive of 
the wildness and disorder which, at 
that moment, haunted the guilty soul 
of Richard. Inthis and the follow- 
ing passage, where he exclaims “a 
shadeand hearts are sweiling in my 
breast.””? there was less force and ve- 
hemenee in his manner, than we have 
been accustomed to witness in the 
Richard of Cooper, and less, we think, 
than the character demanded. Upon 
the whole, however, Mr. Cooke is 
unquestionably the best representa- 
tive of the part that has ever appear- 
ed onthe American beards. Itisa 
character which he has so profoundly 
studied, so happily conceived, and so 
masterly delineated, that perhaps, 
taking it all in ail, we shall never 
witness a performance ‘so replete 
with beauties, so finished. andso fault- 
less.”? 

To lament that the efforts of su- 
perior genius should be counteracted 


by great faults and foibles, would per-. 


haps, be to impeach the dispensations 
of Providence, and to lament that 
men are men. It was Swift, I be- 
lieve, who said that a few men of 
genius (Ii don’t know how many, but 
certainly not more than four or five), 
if combined together and true to each 
other, could control and gover 
mankind: But that Providence, in 
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order to prevent that mischief, im- 
planted in the nature of such men 
unextingushable hatred and hostility 
to each other. May not something 
of the same kind be said of men of su- 
perior talents, individually P May 
we not, as a theory at least, suppose 
that the follies or the vices which are, 
with so very few exceptions, seen 
coupled with genius im every depart- 
ment of life, mechanic and scientific, 
are placed there for the purpose of 
preventing that undue aseendency 
which it might otherwise enable its 
possessors to obtain over others. Let 
us then take men as nature or acci- 
dent, both alike in the directing hands 
of the Creator, may have moulded 
(hem; Let us make use of the goad 
and overlook the evil: and if in the 
present instance some blemishes at 
times break in upon, and for the mo- 
ment impair the excellence ef the ac- 
tor, let us recolleet that they do not 
destroy it; let us eall to mind what 
as pious and virtuous a man, and as 
profound amoral philosopher as any 
that ever lived from the ereation of 
the world to this day, onee said of 
Mr. Fox, and apply it to the present 
subject. ** He has faults; but they 
are faults that, though they mayina 
small degree tarnish the lustre, and 
sometimes impede the march, of his 
abilities, have nothing in them to ex- 
tinguish the fire of great excellence.” 
‘ What contrarieties,” says the en- 
lightened Auberi du Mourier, “ of- 
ten oceur in the same person! How 
often the indulgence of one foible pre- 
vents the exertion and the advantage 
of many good qualitics, and many 
virtues !? This he says by way of 
exordium to the history of Marshal 
Rantzau, in his memoirs of Ham- 
burgh, The only failing whieh can 
be set off against the great merits of 
George Frederick Cooke is unfortu- 
nately too well known to require par- 
ticular mention in this place; if it 
were not, we should not even distant- 
ly allude to it; and in adverting to it 
we have noother object in view but, 
while reeognising the fact, to assure 
our readers that it happens mueh sel- 


domer than the foulmouthed tongue 
of slander has related ; that it leaves 
still a greater superabundanee of 
means to please, to delight, and to 
instruct ; and that in a publie career 
of many, many years, it has not yet 
been able to lower his professional 
character below the standard of the 
Jirst living actor. 
—ert: 


[FROM THE PORT FOLIO, } 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY KNOX. 


Peruars history reeords not, thro’ 
all its countless pages, any charae- 
ters, on whom we may more justly 
bestow the meed of patriotism, than 
these brave and heroic men, who, in 
the memorable period of 1776, dared 
to oppose the powerful arm of Bri- 
tain, and conducted the United States 
of America tq vietory and indepen- 
denee. Nothing but a disinterested 
love of country and a noble zeal in 


- the eause of freedom could have in- 


spirited their opposition to that formi- 
dable and warlike nation. It could 
not haye been a spirit of revenge, nor 
a desire of conquest, nor yet a lust 
of power, which stimulated their ex- 
ertions. Kdueated in the bosom of 
freedom, they were most religiously 
attached to the rights and privileges 
bequeathed them by their virtuous 
progenitors ; and to defend and per- 
petuate these was the great object of 
their magnanimous determinations. 
At the imperious eall of their coun- 
try, they unsheathed their reluctant 
swords ; and when the just elgims of 
liberty were established, they bade 
adieu to the pomp and pride of arms, 
and mingled, undistinguished, with 
their fellow citizens. ‘Their brave 
and patriotic deeds, and the invalu- 
able blessings which their fidelity and 
courage have secured to us, should 
never be forgotten. 

Among the first of these illustrious 
heroes, Major-General Henry Knox 
may be justly ranked. We shall not, 
however, attempt to heighten his 
fame, by refusing the tribute ef me- 
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rited applause to hie magnanimous 
compatriots. We wish not to coneeal 
the opinion, that others might be enu- 
merated equa]ly brave and meritori- 
ous. And no one was more ready to 
appreciate the talents, or acknow- 
ledge the merits of others, 

Boston, the metropolis of Massa- 
ehusetis, has the honour of being the 
birth-place of our hero; and we ecan- 
not but observe, that it would have 
been alike to its honour, to have ereet- 
ed some suitable monument to the 
memory of so great aman. He was 
born in 1750. His parents were of 
Seottish descent. , His mother’s fa- 
mily name was Campbell. Of the ad- 
ventures or history of his early years, 
we have not been able to obtain an 
rearaneni account. It is anientotial 
rowever, that, in his edueation, he 
had the advantages of those excellent 
town schools, for which Boston has 
long been justly celebrated. Before 
our revolutionary war, which afford- 
ed an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of his patriotic feelings and mi- 
litary talents, he was engaged ina 
bookstore. By means of his earl 
education and this honorable employ- 
ment, he aequired a taste for literary 
pursuits, which he earried through 
life. But if no brilliant achievement 
marked the period of his youth, it 
was distinguished by a very honour- 
able and estimable trait of character, 
an attentive and affectionate deport- 
ment to his widowed, aged mother. 
Hiis filial solicitude ceased but with 
her life. In his greatest elevation, 
in his most pressing duties of a pub- 
lie nature, she was remembered and 
honoured. 

Young Knox gave early proofs of 
his attachment to the cause of free- 
dom and his country. It will be re- 
eolleeted, that, in various parts of the 
state, volunteer companies were form- 
ed in 1774, with a view to awaken 
the martial spirit of the peaple, and 
as a sort of preparation for the con- 
test which was appreheaded. Knox 
was an officer in a military corps of 
this denomination ; and was distin- 
guished by his activity and diseipline. 


There is evidence of his giving un- 
common attention to military tacties 
at this period, especially te the branch 
of enginery and artillery, in which 
he afterwards so greatly excelled. 

lt is also to be recorded, in proof 
of his predominant love of country 
and its liberties, that he had, before 
this time, beeome connected witha 
very respectable family, which ad- 
hered to the measures of the British 
ministry; and had received great pro- 
mises both of honour and profit, if he 
would follow the standard of his so- 
vereign, Even at this time, his ta- 
lents were too great to be overlooked ; 
and it was wished, if possible, to pre- 
vent him from attaching himself to 
the cause of the provincials. He was 


one of those whose departure from 


Boston was interdieted by governor 
Gage, soon after the disastrous affair 
of Lexington. The object of Gage 
was probably not so much to keep 
these eminent characters as hostages, 
as to deprive the Amerieans of their 
talents and services. In June, how- 
ever, he found means to make his way 
through the British lines to the Ame« 
rican army at Cambridge. He was 
here received with joyful enthusiasm: 
for his knowledge of the military art 
and his zeal for the liberties of the 
country were admitted by all. The 
rovincial congress, then convened at 
Vatertown, immediately sent for him, 
and entrusted solely to him the erec- 
tion of such fortresses as might he 
necessary to prevent any sudden ats 
tack from the enemy in Boston. 
Those who reeolleet any thing of 
the situation of the little army of mi- 
litia colleeted in and about Cambridge 
in the spring ef 1775, soon after the 
battle of Lexington, need not be told, 
that it was without order and diseip- 
line. All was insubordination and 
confusion. General Washington did 
not arrive to take the command of the 
troops until after this period. In this 
state of things, Knox deelined any 
particular commission; though he 
readily directed his attention and ex- 
ertions to the objects which congress 
requested. 
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It was in the eourse of this season, 
and before he had formally underta- 
ken the command of the artillery, that 
Knox volunteered his services to go to 
St. John’s, in the provinee of Cana- 
da, and to bring thence to Cambridge 
all the heavy ordnance and military 
stores. ‘This hazardous enterprise 
he effected in a manner which asto- 
nished all who knew the difficulty of 
the service. 

Soon after his return from this for- 
tunate expedition, he took command 
of the whole corps of the artillery of 
our army, and retained it_until the 
elose of the contest in 1783. To him 
the country was chiefly indebted for 
the organization of the artillery and 
erdnance department. He gave it 
both form and efficieney, It was dis- 
tinguished alike for its expertness of 
discipline and promptness of execu- 
tion. ‘The poetical line of colonel 
Humphreys has too much of truth to 
be considered merely as acompliment. 


“Ere Steuben brought the Prussian lore 
from far, 


“Or Knox created all the stores of war.” 
At the battle of Monmouth, in New 
Jersey, in June, 1778, general Kuox 
exhibited new proofs of his bravery 
and skill. Under his personal and 
immediate direction, the artillery 
gave great effeet to the success of that 
memorable day. It will be remem- 
bered, that the British troops were 
much more numerous than ours; and 
that general Lee was charged with 
keeping hack the battalion he com- 
manded from the field of battle. ‘The 
situation of our army was most ecriti- 
cal. General Washington was per- 
sonally engaged in rallying and di- 
reeting the troops in the most danger- 
ous positions. ‘The affair terminated 
in favour of our gallant army; aad 
generals Knox and Wayne received 
the particular commendations of the 
commander in chief, the following 
day, in the orders issued on the oe- 
easion. After mentioning the good 
conduct and bravery of gen. Wayne, 
and thanking the gallant officers and 
men, who distinguished themselves, 
general Washington says, “ he can 


with pleasure inform general Knox 
and the officers of the artillery, that 
the enemy have done them the justice 
to acknowledge that no artillery could 
be better served than ours.” 

Lord Moira, who is, perhaps, the 
greatest general in England, at the 
present time, has, in a late publica- 
tion, borne testimony to the militar 
talents of general Knox. Nor, should 
the opinion of the marquis Chatte- 
leaux be omitted. “ As for general 
Knox,” he says, “ to praise his mili- 
tary talents ouly, would be to deprive 
him of half the eulogium he merits. 
A man of understanding, well-inform- 
ed, gay, sincere and honest, it is im- 
seme to know, without esteeming 
tim, or to see, without loving him. 
Thus have the English, without in- 
tention, added to the ornamen‘ of the 
human species, by awakening talents 
where they least wished or expected.” 

We are aware, that general Knox 
never had the chief command in dis- 
tant parts of the country, as had 
Gates, Sullivan, Green and Lincoln. 
But having the particular inspection 
and command of the artillery, it was 
necessary he should continue with the 
main body of the troops where the 
commander in chief resided. How- 
ever, another reason may be assign- 
ed for this, highly honourable to ge- 
neral Knox, aud which goes to show, 
that it was not for want of the confi- 
dence of Washington. When general 
Green was offered the arduous com- 
mand of the southern department, he 
replied to the commander in chief, 
“ Knox is the man for this difficult 
undertaking; all obstacles vanish be- 
fore him; his resources are infinite.” 
“ True,” said Washington, “ and 
therefore I cannot part with him.” 

No officer in the army, it is believ- 
ed, more largely shared in the affee- 
tion and confidence of the illustrious 
Washington. In every action where 
he appeared, Knox was with him: at 
every council of war, he bore a part. 
In truth, he possessed talents and 
qualities whieh could not fail to re- 
commend him to a man of the diseri- 
minating mind of Washington. He 
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was intelligent, brave, patriotic, hu- 
mune, honourable. Washington soon 
became sensible of his meriis, and 
bestowed on him his esteem, his friend- 
ship and confidence. 

~The character of genera! Knox re- 
ecives a lustre from his oppesition to 
the spirit of mutiny which discover- 
ed itself in a part of the army, pre- 

viously to their being disbanded in 
1732, and which threatened to pros- 


‘trate the liberties of the eountry.— 


Availing themselves of the diseon- 
tents existing amons ihe troops, at 
that eventful period, on account of 
the inability of congress to pay them 
the wages due, some artful aud ambi- 
tious individuals attempied to raise 
the standard of military rebellion, 
and to reward themselves, at the point 
of the bayonet, by the plunder of 
their fellow citizens. General Knox 
was most decided and active in sup- 
pressing this alarming combination. 
Hie hastened to communicate to the 
commander in ehief a knowledge of 
the intrigues and mutiny in oper ation. 
iby the exertions of general Wash- 
ington, iKXmox and others, and by their 
promises to proeure of consress every 
possible relief for the army, the spirit 
of faction was subdued: and the sol- 
diers returacd in peace to the walks 
of private life, with the grateful ealo- 
guns of their fellow eitizens. 
On the resigantioa of major-gene 

ral Benjamin Lincoln, Knox was up- 
poiated seeretary of the war depart- 
ment by congress during the period of 
the coafederation— And when the fe- 
deral government was organized in 


- 4789, he was designated by president 


Washinegtoa for the same honourable 
and responsible office., In speaking 
of this appointment of general Knox, 
judge Marshal! bas been pleased thus 
to charaeterise the man: “ ‘Through- 
out the eontest of the revolution, this 
officer had eontinued at the head of 
the American artillery ; and from be- 
ing the eolonel of a regiment, had 
heen promoted to the rank of a major- 
general. in this important station, 


he had preserved a high military cha- 
racter, and on the resigaation of ge- 


neral Lincoln, had been appointed 
secretary of war. ‘To his past ser- 
viees and to unquestionable integrity, 
he was admitted to unite a sound un. 
derstanding; and the public judgment 
as well as that of the chief magis- 
trate, pronounced him in all respects 
competent to the station he filled. 
The president was highly gratified in 
believing that his publie duty ecom- 
ported with his private inelinations 
im nominating general Knox to the 
office which had been conferred ou 
him under the former government.” 
This office he heid for about five 
years; enjoying the confidence of the 
president, and esteemed by all his 
colleagues in the administration of 
the federal government. Of his ta- 
lents, his integrity, and his devotion 
io the interests and prosperity of his 
country, no one had ever any reason 
to doubt. In 1794, he retired from 
olfice to a private station, followed b 
the esteem and love of ail who had 
been honoured with his aequaintanee. 
At this time he removed with his 
family to Thomaston, on St. George’s 
river, in the Distriet of Maine, two 
hundred miles north east of Boston; 
and there resided the greater part of 
the time, until his death, in October, 
A.D. 1896, He was possessed of ex~ 
tensive landed property in that part 
of the country, which had formerly 
belonged to general Waldo, the ma- 
ternal grandfather of Mrs. Knox.— 
Near. the head of the tide-waters of 
that river, on the site of a: old fort, 
(built under the direction of general 
Waldo in 1752) he ereeted a spacious 
mansion, evineive at onee of the taste 
and liberality of the owner. His nu- 
merous guests were received with a 
smile of complaceney, and attended 
by the genius of hospitality. He was 
firnished with a handsome collection 
of well chosen volumes im all the dif- 
ferent branches of literature and sei- 
ence; with an exception, however, 
as it respeets the ancient classics: and 
next to that of Mr. B. Vaughan of 
Hallowell, his was the largest and 
best private library in the District of 
Maine. His public spirit was dis- 
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played in numerous instanees, by en- 
eouraging schools, locating and re- 
pairing roads, promoting the erection 
ofa place of publie religious worship, 
and by exciting an attention to agri- 
culture among his neighbours. 

At the request of his feilew eiii- 
zeus, though unsolieited on his part, 
he filled a seat at the couneil-board 
of Massachusetts; during several 
years of his residence at ‘homaston. 
On all public political questions, his 
opinions had great influence with go- 
vernor Strong, at that period the 
worthy chief magistrate of the com- 
monwealth. Like him, he was dis- 
posed to conciliate his political oppo- 
nents; and in his deeisions, wholly 
free from the spirit of inteleranee. 

In 1798, when the repeated insults 
and the hostile menaces of the Freneh 
directors made it necessary for our 
national rulers to iranifest a resolu- 
tion to defend our rights, general 
Knox was selected, with Washington, 
Pinckney, Hamilton, and others, as 
worthy again to protect the honour 
and liberties of the country. The ta- 
lents of these distinguished patriots 
were not, indeed, put into actual re- 
quisition on this oceasion, as the ty- 
rants of Franee relaxed in their mea- 
sures of hostility as soon as they per- 
ceived the spirit of our government. 
But the selection was proof of the 
high estimation in which these cha- 
racters were held by the publie. 

Among the various instanees to be 
adduced to shew that general Knox 
was one of those eminent characters, 
whom a diseerning people delight to 
honour. should alee be mentioned, the 
degree of Doctor of Laws eonferred 
on him by the president and trustees 
of Dartmouth College: and it may 
well be considered an evidence of 
their opinion, both of his eminent 
patriotic services and extensive in- 
formation. 

Of that noble disposition, always 
attendant on real greatness, w hieh 
inclines one to do justice to the talents 
and merits of others, general Knox 
possessed an honourable portion. He 
could hear others praised, without 


emotions of envy; and he delighted 
to enumerate the "good qualities of 
men in publie life. He ever spoke of 
general Washington in terms of the 
highest respect, as a statesman and 
patriot, as well asa military com- 
mander. Next to him, in point of 
military a. he was known to 
rank generals Green and Lincoln.* 
‘The mutual attachment, which sub- 
sisted between him and general Lin- 
coln was equally honourable to both. 
And to both might justly be applied 
the eulogy bestow ed by Homer on his 
favourite hero ; 

“rhe mildest manners marked the bravest 

mind.” 

The amiable virtues of the citizen 
and the man were as conspicuous in 
the character of general Knox, as the 
mere brilliant and eommanding ta- 
lents of the hero and statesman. ‘The 
afflicted and destitute were sure to 
share of his compassion and charity. 
‘“* His heart was made of tenderness.”’ 
And he often disregarded his own 
wishes and convenience, in kind en- 
deavours to promote the interest and 
happiness of his friends. 

‘The possession of extensive proper- 
ty and high office is too apt to engen- 
der pride “and insolenee. But general 
Knox was entirely exempt, both in 
disposition and manners, from this 
common frailty. Mildness ever beam- 
ed in his countenance: ‘on his tongue 
were the words of kindness,” anil 
equity and generosity always marked 
his intercourse with his fellow-men. 
The poor, he never oppressed: the 
more obscure eitizen, we believe, 
could never complain of injustice at 
his hands. Withall classes of people 
he dealt on the most fair and honour- 
able principies ; and would sooner 
submit to a sacrifice of property him- 
self than injure or defraud another. 

‘To some, it may appear not eredit- 
able to the character of general Knox, 
that he should have edataneted debts, 


* Mijor-general Berjimine Lincoln, late 
of Hingham, Massachusetts; one of the 
most respectable of our citizens, a most 
zealous patriot, and the bravest of the sol- 
ciers. 
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which he was afterwards unable to 
discharge. But an apology, perhaps, 
may be found for this apparent im- 
propriety of conduct, in his opinion 
of the rising value of his landed es- 
tate; from the avails of which he ecal- 
culated to satisfy all the just demands 
of his creditors. A great portion of 
his lands had been mortgaged ata 
low rate: it was his expectation to 
have redeemed these, and to have 
freed himself from ali pecuniary em- 
barrassments in a just and honoura- 
ble manner. 

His matrimonial connexion was 
founded wholly in sentiment and af- 
fection. And Mrs. Knox also gave 
a decided proof of her attachment, by 
abandoning former seenes of elegance 
and indulgence for the privations and 
hardships of a camp, which were en- 
dured for eight years. . 

In his person, general Knox was 
above the common stature ; and com- 
manding form, of manners elegant, 
eonciliating and dignified. 

To the amiable qualities and moral 
excellencies of general Knox, which 
have already been enumerated, we 
may justly add his prevailing dispo- 
sition to piety. With much of the 
manners of the gay world, and oppos- 
ed, as he was, to all superstition and 
bigotry, he might not appear to those 
ignorant of his better feelings, to 

ossess religious and devout aflections. 
But to his friends it was abundantly 
evident, that he cherished exalted 
sentiments of devotion and piety to 
God. He was a firm believer in the 
natural and moral attributes of the 
Deity, and in his overruling and all 
pervading providence. His faith in 
ehristianity was never doubted by 
those who have heard him eonverse 
on the subject : yet in some respects 
he differed in his ideas on the doe- 
trines of revelation, from those who 
are generally esteemed the most or- 
thodox im theology. He had a strong 
belief of the immortality and imma- 
teriality of the soul : and would con- 
template with inereasing satisfaction 
and delight the prospect of intellee- 
tual employments and glories in the 
future world. The following para- 


graph from his will, serves to give 
his opinion still more fully on the 
subject: “ 1 think it proper to ex- 

ress my unshaken belief of the 
immortality of my mind ; and to de- 
dicate and devote the same to the Su- 
preme head of the Universe—to that 
great and tremendous Being who 
ereated the universal frame of nature; 
worlds and systems in number infinite, 
and who has given intelleetual exist- 
ence to the rational beings of each 
globe, who are perpetually migrat- 
ing and ascending in the scale of 
mind, aecording to certain principles 
founded on the great basis of morali- 
ty and virtue.” 

In his political character, we 
should be unjust did we not give him 
the praise of eandour and ceiaeliine, 
Though decided in his opinions and 
undisguised in his conduet, he could 
not be considered a zealot of party. 
Even his enemies (if enemies he had 
among those who knew not his werth) 
will not deny him the merit ofimpar- 
tiality and magnanimity. It is not, 
however, to be dissembled, that he 
was awarm advocate for the prinei- 
ples and measures of our beloved 
Washington. And with this convic- 
tion, it was impossible for aman of 
his sincerity and purity of mind to 
be guilty of any temporizing conduct, 
or of a change of opinions for the 
sake of popularity and promotion. 
On the elevation of Mr. Jefferson in 
1810, he did not at first apprehend 
all the evils, nor did he speak with 
thatseverity of his political sentiments, 
in whieh some indulged themselves. 
Yet he ventured to prediet, that so 
far as the new administration should 
differ from that of Washington, so 
far it would be found to be ineorreect 
and injurious. “ So long as the opi- 
nions and maxims of Washington 
have influence,” he would often ob- 
serve. “so long as his real political 
friends are permitted to direet the 
destinies of our country, so long shall 
we be independent, prosperous and 
free. But when his policy is explod- 
ed and his enemies bear rule, diffi- 
culties, dishonour and degradation 
will ensue.” 
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GOSSIPPING.—A Dialogue from Life. 


Mrs. LL. Au! Mrs. B. I am glad to 
see you. How do yon do, ma’am? 

Mrs. B. Why, ma’am, not very 
well. I have had a eold for several 
days. Last Thursday night I went 
to pay a visit to our new neigbour— 
didn’t put on a shawl: you know the 
weather was quite cool, and Mr. B. 
advised me to put on one; but 1 says 
to him, says I 

Mrs. L. O, ma’am, did you know 
Sammy Wiffet is going to he married 
to his rich cousin at last? I always 
told you it would be a match. The 
family, I knew, would never let such 
a fine fortune go out of it. Iam told 
they are going to live at her father’s 
on the North River. I pity her, poor 
thing, for that. ‘The old ady, fen: 
derstand, has not the best temper in 
the world. Besides, I am told, she 
is not heartily for the match. She 
thinks the girl and bey are too youn 
for marriage ; and, ’pon my word, i 
think so too. I do assure you she is 
no more than fifteen; and he, I can’t 
tell his age exactly, but I remember 
he was born about the time of my 
Jemmy’s marriage ; and that is, let 
me see next November will be pray, 
(looking out at the window) whose 
coach is that P 

Mrs. B. Why, ma’am, I don’t 
know ; some upstart’s, I dare say ; 
but my ecold’s so distressing, and I 
have not been out of the house these 
five days, and havn’t seen a soul at 
home, and just run over to havea 
little chat with you, though Mr. B. 
was mueh against my going out till 
I’m quite recovered. ‘If you must 
go,’ says he,‘ be sure to put ona 
shawl.’ So I says to Betty, ‘ Betty,’ 
says 1, ‘do run up to my room and 

ring——’ 

Mrs. L, Ah, ma’am, now I think 
of it, let me ask you if you’ve heard 
whether the Calthorpes are going to 
stay in their house this year? I’m 
told a going to give it up, and 
going to live in the country: business 
is so dull, and Mrs. Calthorpes health 
is so bad, and their young children, 
and altogether, make them resolve 
to go into the country. So they give 

VOL. I. 








out; but I understand the true rea- 
son is, Mr. Calthorpe’s affairs—But 
I beg you'll not mention this again 
as coming from me; it’s mere report, 
and I dare say an’t true; but 1 just 
tell you what ’veheard: it was whis- 
pores to me asa great seeret, by 

rs. Pry, who told me not to mention 
it to any body, and I would’nt, except 
to a particular friend who will keep it 
to herself. Mr. Calthorpe’s affairs 
are quite deranged, and he leaves 
town to prevent his ruin; and that, I 
think, is quite prudent. ‘To be sure, 
he’s lived in too higha style since his 
marriage. His wife had no fortune ; 
he married her a poor ga’al, an or- 
phan, poor thing, and living altoge- 
ther on heraunt, who brought her up. 
Pray ma’am, have you heard any 
thing of their affairs P 

Mrs. B. Why, ma’am,now you put 
me in mind, I think I did hear some- 
thing of these folks. A gentleman, a 
relation of my husband’s, a Mr. , 
I deelare, ’ye forgot his name, a tall 
portly man. Mr. B. invited him to 
dine with us on Sunday, and told me 
his name, The day before, he says 
to me,says he, Let’s have something 
nice, to-morrow, for I’ve asked Mr. 
yl can’t think of his name, I 
wonder I’mso forgetful ; but my eold’s 
so troublesome that I don’t remember 
nothing. 1 wanted totake adviee, 
but Mr. B. laughed me out of it.— 
* Wouldn’t it be as well,’ says I, * my 
dear, ‘ to send for Dr. Bolus? DU’m 
fraid,’ says I, ‘this shocking cold will 
settle on my lungs.’ This was on 
Friday night about dark : and just as - 
I was speaking, who should go by but 
the doctor himself. So my husband 
ealled him in, and so 

Mrs. L. Ah, ma’am, that puts me 
in mind of something I wanted to ask 
you. I’m told Dr. Bolus is really 
engaged to the widow Waddle, and 
that they’re to be married very short- 
ly. The widow, I understand, has 
a pretty snag estate, and no children, 
and the doctors practice, they tell 
me, is lessening every day, since that 
unfortunate mistake of his with Pol- 
ly Pepperill’s child. I suppose you’ve 
=" of this story. The poor child 
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was drooping for some time, and the 
doetor was called, and he said it was 
the meazles, and ‘that no time wasn’t 
to he lost ; and he physick’d till the 
poor child actually died. “Twas a 
sad mistake, indeed, of the doctor’s. 
I’m told the family was very angry, 
and the doetor has’nt held up his 
head sinee. It’s high time the doe- 
tor was married, if he means to be at 
all; though for my part, I can’t say 
I’m over fond of late marriages. 
What do you think, ma’am ? 

Mrs. B. Why, ma’am, I must needs 
say I don’t like them at all. J was 
married myself at seventeen, and I’m 
sure I have no reason in the world to 
repent that I was married so early. 
Mr. B. was four years older than I 
was; but twenty-one, you know, 
ma’am, is quite young for a man: 
and Mr. B. was ina good way of 
business to maintain a family: and 
to be sure, we’ve had a family to 
maintain ; for Mr. B.’s sisters were 
dependent on him. ‘They lived at 
our house till they were married. 
When Jemmy Mather courted Patty, 
who was the last, E was heartly 
glad; for you can’t think ma’am, 
how ‘disagreeable it is to have many 
mistresses in a family. W hen the 
wedding was fixed, * Im sure,’ says I 
to Mr. B. «P?'m gladon’t. The poor girl 
will get a husband, at last,’ says I, 

‘and that’s what she’ s wanted,’ says 
I, ‘a long time.’ Patty was quite too 
fine a lady for me; and she greatly 
imposed upon her brother’s good na- 
ture. She used to teaze him for tick- 
ets to the play and the assemblies. 
One night we made up a party 

Mrs. L. Ah, ma’am, now you talk 
of maiden sisters, what, I wonder, 
will heeome of Betsey Bolus, if her 
brother marries ? I am teld she’s no 
friend to the match. The widow, I 
understand, made it a condition with 
the doctor, that Betsey should live 
somewhere else. She is quite of 
your opinion, that, one mistress in a 
family isenough. And Betsey, they 
tell me, isa little of the old maid in 
her temper: peevish as the deuce ; 





always quarrelling with the said. 


The doctor can’t keep a servant more 
thana month. The girl who lives 
with me lived with them some time, 
and tells odd stories of Miss Betsey’s 
peevishness. 

Mrs. B.O dear! it’s clouded up, 
I see. It looks very like for rain. I 
must run home hefore it wets, orl 
shall only increase my cold. Mr. B. 
made me promise to come home if 
there was the least sign ofrain; so, good 
night, ma’am. Pray come over soon; 
it’s a long time since you’ve called, 
and I hope you’ll come shortly. Good 
night. 

Mrs. L. La, ma’am, what’s your 
hurry ? Do stay a little longer and 
take tea : it’s just coming in, 

Mrs. B. Can’t. indeed, 
Good night; good night. 


———-> + --— 


THE SNARES OF PERSONAL BEAUTY. 


What whispers must the beauty hear? 

What hourly nonsense haunts her ear ! 

Where’er her eyes dispense her charms, 

Impertinence around her swarms. 

Did not the tender nonsense strike, 

Contempt and scorn might look dislike ; 
‘orbidding airs might then take place ; 

The slightest flap a ry can chase. 

In beauty, faults conspicuous grow ; 

The smallest speck is seen on snow. 


ma’am. 


Grar. 


Beauty is a captivating but fa- 
ding flower, which often leads its 
youthful possessors into many dis- 
tresses. Happy is it for those who 
are distinguished for their outward 
charms, that they are sheltered un- 
der the parental roof! happy for 
them that the watchful eye regards 
them with rigid cireumspection. Few. 
in the early periods of life, are insen- 
sible to flattery, or deaf to the voice 
of adulation. Beware of the flatter- 
er; be not deceived by fair speeches. 
Be assured, the man who wishes to 
render you vain of your outward 
charms. has a mean opinion of your 
sense and menta! qualifications. Re- 
member, too, that a young girl, vain 
ot her beauty, and ta chief study 
and employment i is the decoration of 
her person, is a most contemptible 
character; and that the more you are 
distinguished for ihe charms of your 
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face and the grace of your form, the 
more you are exposed to censure and 
to danger. The rose is torn from its 
parent stem, in all its pride of beauty; 
the jessamine is scarcely permitted 
to blossom, before it is plucked ; and 
no sooner are their beauties faded, 
than the merciless hand, which was 
eager to obtain them, throws them 
away with contempt; whilst the prim- 
rose, the humble violet, the lily of 
the valley, and the snowdrop, less 
exposed to observation, escape un- 
hurt, and uninjured by the spoiler’s 
hand. 

Learn, fair daughters of beauty, 
from the lily, to court the friendly 
shade : and from the primrose be con- 
vineed, that your best security may 
be found in retirement. If you 
wish to be admired be seldom seen ; 
and if you are desirous of hav- 
ing a sincere lover in your train, 
let virtue, modesty, and sweetness be 
the only lures you make use of to in- 
snare. You may then, perhaps, by 
your good qualities, retain the heart 
which was at first a captive to your 
beauties ; and when time has robbed 
you of the grace and the innocent 
cheerfulness of youth, secure a sin- 
eere friend to console you in the hour 
of affliction, and watch over you 
when deprived of those charms that 
first made him selicitous to obtain 
your love. 

Repine not, my young readers, that 
~~ virtues are concealed in a home- 
y form. If you have secured the vir- 
tues of the mind, you need not envy 
others the beauty of the face. And 
ye, who are decorated with every 
outward grace, be not vain of such 
fading externals ;ggut tremble, lest 
they should tempt the designing to 
lead you into error. 

Neglect not, then, in the giddy 
hours of youth, to make your mind a 
fit companion for the most lovely form. 
Personal charms may please for a 
moment ; but the more lasting beau- 
ties of an improved understanding, 
and an intelligent mind can never tire; 
we are soon weary of looking ata 
picture, though. executed in a most 


masterly style; and the-woman who 
has only beavty to recommend her, 
has but little chance of meeting a lo- 
ver who will not grow indifferent to 
a mere portrait, particularly when its 
colors are faded by the subduing hand 
of time. Then it is that modesty and 
sweetness of temper are to be particu- 
larly observed : and the loss of beau- 
ty will not be regretted even by the 
man it first made your captive. 
ae 

A PRUDENT HINT TO YOUNG LADIES. 

Wuen I was a young man [| often 
visited a distant relation whom I lov- 
ed, and to whom I and my famil 
had been much obliged. This gentle- 
man had nine agreeable, nay beauti- 
ful daughters, who had often enter- 
tained me with the slip-slop conver- 
sation ofa rich, but low, underbred 
woman, their neighbor, whose hus- 
band been appointed high sheriff, oc- 
casioned her to talk much te these la- 
dies about the grand sheriff dinner 
she was to give—I am determined 
(said she) to have no custards; for if 
1 have custards, I must have jellies ; 
if jellies, fruits, &e. 

As I usually spent my Christmas 
at the country seat of this friend with 
his lovely family, there sometimes 
arose a kind of merriment, called 
Christmas gambols, questions and 
commands, &c. Now these innocent 
sports led the gentlemen sometimes 
to salute the young ladies all around ; 
a pleasure in which I alone, who per- 
haps loved them best, always decli- 
ned partaking.—This shyness in me 
seemed so unaccountable to them, that 
they one and all seized an oceasion to 
rally me for possessing a mauvaise 
honte, so contrary to the etiqnetie at 
that time of the year. I confessed the 
force of the charge, and fully ac- 
knowledged my guilt; adding, @hat 
the only exeuse I couldoffer was, that 
if I had custards, I must have cheese- 
cakes ; if cheesecakes, jellies; if jel- 
lies, fruits ; and if——in short, be- 
fore 1 had half done with my ifs, they 
ali ran away, and left me in the field 
of battle, and never rallied to make 
an attack on me again. 
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MODESTY FNCULCATED. 
Turre is a native dignity in inge- 
nuous modesty to be expected in the 
female sex, which is their natural 
protection from the familiarities of the 


men, and which they should feel pre- 


viously to the reflection that it is their 
interest to keep themselves sacred 
from all personal freedoms. The 
many nameless charms and endear- 
ments of beauty should be reserved to 
bless the arms of the happy man to 
whom they give their hearts, but who, 
if he has the least-delicaey will des- 
pise them, if he knows that they have 
been prostituted to fifty men before 
him. 

The sentiment that a woman may 
allow all innocent freedoms, provided 
her virtue is seeure, is both grossly 
indelicate and dangerous, and has 
proved fatal to many of the sex. 

Women should consider every spe- 
cies of indelicacy in conversation, as 
shameful in itself and as highly dis- 
gusting tous, All double entendre is 
of this sert. The dissoluteness of 
men’s education allows them to he di- 
verted with a kind of wit, which they 
have delieacy enough to be shocked 
at, when it comes from the mouths of 
women, or even when they hear it 
without pain orcontempt. Virgin pu- 
rity is of that delicate ‘nature, that it 
cannot hear certain things without be- 
ing contaminated. It is always in 
the power of women to avoid these.— 
No man but a brute or a fool will in- 
sult awoman with conversation which 
he sees gives her pain; nor will he 
dare to do it, if she resent the injury 
with a becoming spirit. There isa 
dignity in conseious virtue, which is 
able teawe the most shameless and 
abandoned of men. 


i 
VIRTUE, 

“Tis said of widow, maid,, and wife, 

*€ ‘That honor is a woman’s life.” 

Tuere is nothing, perhaps, in 
which the boasted superiority of man 
over the female part of the creation 
is marked with a blacker line than 
the impunity it affords him in the 


commission of crimes which stain the 
character of a woman with everlast- 
ing infamy. One false step, one de- 
viation from the path of virtue, ruins 
her forever. No sooner does her 
fault become known than she is 
the but of seandal, and a mark for 
the pointing finger of infamy. Her 
former friends slight and neglect her, 
her invidious enemies triumph im her 
ruin; the neighboring teatables re- 
sound her disgrace. She is the scorn 
of her own sex, and the sport of ours. 
The virtuous shun her company asa 
dangerous infection ; the eyes of mo- 
desty are averted at her approach ; 
and the cheeks of inpocency redden 
with a blush. Men of honor treat 
her with negleet, and libertines with 
saucy freedom: Nor is this all: she 
has many pangs to suffer from those 
who are her superiors only in artifice 
and cunning, who, while they bless 
heaven they are not so guilty, owe all 
their innocence to that craft which 
has preserved them from detection’ 

Driven from. society, an outeast 
and forlorn, what ean she do, forsa- 
ken by him who should have been 
her preserver ? Neglected and des- 
pised, she becomes a prostitute for 
bread. Beware, Oh! ye fair ones, 
beware of vice! The path of virtue 
is that of happiness ; and rectitude 
of conduct will reward itself; and let 
a remembrance, of the sad conse- 
quences ever guard you against the 
arts of the seducer. Whatever ar- 
guments may be used by the specious 
deceiver, remember he who would 
lead you from the paths of virtue is 
your assured enemy ; and, that what- 
ever may be his pretence, his object 
is your ruin. 


A MAN OF HONOUR. 


Voltaire, observing upon certain 
Dramatis Persone in Congreve’s 


plays, says, that “ their language is 
every where that of men of honor, but 
their actions are those of knaves: a 
proof that he was perfectly well ae- 
quainted with human nature, and fre- 
quented what we eall polite eompa- 
ny.”’ So that the arrantest scoundrel, 
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the blackest and most detestable vil- 
lain, by frequenting polite company, 
and pretending to a more refined and 
exalted principle than that of com- 
mon honesty, may be denominated ‘ a 
man of honour.’ What a perverse and 
ridiculous use of words, which con- 
vey an idea just the contrary to what 
they express !—“ We know very well, 
says Bruyere, that an honest man is 
aman of honour; but it is pleasant 
to conceive, that every man of ho- 
nour is not an honest man.” Plea- 
sant, indeed; but this is not the worst; 
society suffers from ,this abuse of 
terms. “ By separating the man of 
honour from the man of virtue,’’ Hume 
says, “the greatest profligates have 


got something to value themselves up-: 


on, and have been able to keep them- 
selves in countenance, though guilty 
of the most shameful and dangerous 
vices. ‘They are debauchees, spend- 
thrifts, and never pay a farthing they 
owe: but they are men of honour, and 
therefore to be received as gentlemen 
in all companies.” 
-—. + eon 

LETTER FROM A YOUNG LADY ON 

HER DEATH-BED TO HER SISTER. 
Dear Sister, 

Brrore this can possibly reach you, 
the unchanging fiat will pass, and I 
shall be either happy or miserable 
for ever. None about me pretend to 
flatter me with the hopes of seeing 
another morning.—Short space to ac- 


| complish the mighty work of eternal 


salvation! yet cannot I leave the 
world without admonishing, without 
conjuring, youto be more early in 
preparing for that dreadful hour you 
are sure not to escape, and know not 
how shortly it may arrive. 

We have had the same education, 
have lived in the same manner, and 
though accounted very much alike, 
have resembled each other more in 
our follies than our faces. Oh, what 
a waste of time have we not been 
guilty of ! To dress well has been 
our only study; parade, equipage, 
and admiration, our ambition; plea- 
sure our avocations; and the mode, 
our god. 
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How often, alas! have I profaned 
in idle chat that sacred name by 
whose merits alone I now have hopes 
to be forgiven! How often, alas! 
have I sat and heard his miracles and 
sufferings ridiculed by the false wits 
of the age, without feeling uneasy 
emotions at the blasphemy! Nay, 
how often have I myself, because I 
heard others do so, called in ques- 
tion that futurity I now go to prove, 
and am already convineed of. 

One moment, methinks, I see the 
blissful hopes of Paradise unveiled ; 
I hear ten thousand myriads of ce- 
lestial existences taning their gold- 
en harps to songs of praise to the un- 
utterable name. The next a seene 
all black and gloomy spreads itself 
before me, whence issue nought but 
sobs, and groans, and horrid isthe; 
my fluctuating imagination varies the 
prospect, and involves me in a sad 
uncertainty of my eternal doom: on 
one hand beckoning angels smile on 
me; while on the other the furies 
stand prepared to seize my fleeting 
soul. 

Idare not hope ; nor will my re- 
verend friend suffer me absolutely to 
despair. He comforts me with pro- 
mises in holy writ, which, to my 
shame I was unacquainted with be- 
fore; but now I feel them as balm to 
my tormented conscience. 

I must bid you adieu eternally, I 
have discharged my duty in giving 
you this warning. Oh! may my | 
death, which you’ will shortly hear 
of, give it that weight I wish and 
pray for; you are the last object of 
my earthly cares: I have now done 
with all below, shall retire inte myself, 
and devote the few moments allow- 
ed me to that penitence which alone 
ean recommend me to a glorious im- 
mortality. I die | 


Your affectionate sister, 
SEEH £HEE 





FRIENDSHIP. 


The name of Friendship still re- 
mains, but that is all: the heaven- 
born tree itself is quite rooted up and 
lost ; and unless some advantage is 
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likely to follow, Friendship will not 
interfere. Friendship, in a fatal 
hour. contracted an acquaintance 
with Flattery, and was ruined: 
Flattery hath since assumed Friend- 
ship’s habit, and it requires some 
study to detect the imposter, even un- 
der the specious guise of closest con- 
ganguinity. 


“The world is all over so full of deceit, 
** That friendship’s a jewel we seldom can 
meet.” 


a 


A COUP DE MAIN. 


A Ricu and handsome young wi- 
dow lately asked a gallant officer, on 
half-pay, at what fire-office he would 
advise her to insure her house. “ In 
either the Union or Hand-in-Hand 
office said he, Significantly, “* Is the 
jire-office near ?”—* Very near, ma- 
dam: I cover it with my hand,” 
placing it on his breast. The lady 
was not insensible to his wit or merit, 
and speedily rewarded him at Hy- 
men’s Union-office. 

enegitiene 

A Country gentleman a few days 
since asked his son, who was at ecol- 
lege, what was meant bya Bachelor 
of Arts. —<Qne (said the student) 
who woos the aris, but never wed’s 
them !°? 

tition 
PARALLEL OF THE SEXES. 

Tuerre ts an admirable partition 
of qualities between the sexes, which 
the Great Author of being has distri- 
buted to each, witha wisdom which 
eails for all our admiration. 

Man is strong—Woman is beauti- 
ful. Man is daring and confident— 
Waman is diffident and unassuming. 
Man is great in aetion—Woman in 
suffering. Man shines abroad—W o0- 
manathome. Mantalksto convinee 
— Woman to persuade and please.— 
Man has a rugged heart—Woman a 
soft. aud tender one. Man prevents 


misery—Woman relieves it. Man 
has science—W oman taste. Manhas 
judg: nent—Woman sensibility. Man 


is u Yeing of justice—Woman of mer- 
ey. 


HINTS TO THE RISING GENERATION, 


As the formation of the national 
eharacter has always been considered 
a matter of sufficient importance to 
engage the attention of the learned 
and erainent of all ages, no apology 
need be offered for an humble endea. 
vor ta draw the attention of the ris. 
ing generation to those abilities and 
accomplishments which have gained 
for the young men of these daysa 
celebrity which must inspire univer- 
sal emulation, 

In the first place, it must be recollect- 
ed, that as this is an enlightened age, 
more than ordinary care should be 
taken, to gain an insight into those 
sources, from which so 
tinction from our forefathers has aris- 
en; and if this point should, after 
long investigation, remain doubtful, 
you must recollect, that much depends 
on sound, as well as substance ; and 
that the former will always enable 
you to give an explanation of the 
term, which, as no one will be able 
to understand, so none can ever re> 
fute. 

With regard to abilities, if you 
should happen to be somewhat defi- 
cient in this respect, you may con- 
sole yourself by observing, that the 
publie favor is seareely ever guided 
by the merit of the object; but that 
a title, a splendid fortune, or even 
what is termed a happy presence of 
mind, will always procure for you a 
distinction, which neither ability nor 
good sense would ever intitle you to, 

Should your inelinations turn to 
oratory, 1 would advise you rather to 
use your abilities in those places where 


you think they may be of some ser- | 


vice to you, than to em loy them in a 


more numerous assembly, ‘where, un- | 
less you are attached to a party, and 7 


are striving to get into place, it will 
be more for: your advantage to sit still, 
and dispose of your vote to the best 
bidder. i think I need not guard 


you against the folly of advocating 
the cause of patriotism; the age is 
too enlightened ever to adopt a course 
of that. kind ; and if you were really 
sincere in your proiessions no one 


proud a dis- | 
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TION, vould believe you: for as sir Perti- 
‘onal »ax Maesycophant shrewdly observes, 
dered HN“ even the eommon people have found 
1ce to Mout the joke, and laugh at the name 
arned fammof 2 patriot.” Talk therefore of pa- 
ology Mumtriotism, but never practise it; keep 
ndea. Jan eye to your interest, and if any 
e ris. Mefoolish fellow should talk to you of 
3 and Pym or Hampden, turn a deaf ear te 
Ained him, and think on Sir Rebert Wal- 
nyS a ole. | 
iver Adopt the opinions ef others, when 
they are in conformity with your 
lect- own, as this will save you consider- 
age, ble trouble ; but if you wish to re- 
t be gulate the opinions of others, by your 
hose Me own, assert every thing positively ; 
dis- for this is the only way to make your- 
aris- fm self believed. 
ifter As to literature, if you have any 
(ful, inclination or ability to pursue it, you 
ends may exercise your talents in writing 
and sonnets for the newspaper in one 
ible name, and answering them in another; 
the for this cannot fail to get you repu- 
ible tation with the ladies, and procure 
re you the appellation of a fashionable 
man ; or if you cultivate the profoun- 
you der paths of history, glean from other 
efi- authors, and work your fragment to- 
on- gether, like a quack medicine, so as 
the to eonceal the ingredients of which it 
led is composed ; by which means, if any 
hat of your readers should reeognise an 
ren old acquaintance, they will not be 
of able to discover where they have seen 
La it before, and consequently cannot 
ior detect you. 
to With regard to aecomplishments, 


do not neglect so fashionable a one 
as swearing ; this 1s in universal re- 
pute ; and if you should be told that 





re 

r- [i it is practised by the lowest drayman 
a that you see in the street, you ma 
> reply, that it is also used by the first 
id “ 2nd most fashionable people ; and the 
iT argument will atleast hold as good 
1, eon your side as on theirs. Learn al- 
st Mm So to drive your groom instyle; and 
(jm take eare that your dress he so ex- 
r actly like his, that no ene shall be 
. able to distinguish any difference be- 


tween you. 
Drinking is another aceomplish- 
ment, with which you. must by no 
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means be unacquainted ; when you 
are used to company, however, this 
will beeome instinetive ; and if it 
should at first prove unpleasant to 
you to take such copious libations, be 
assured that practice will soon reme- 
dy this dislike : and, after you have 
been thrown under the table for some 
time, you will gain sufficient bottem 
to send others there in your room. 
Drink more wine as it inereases in 
price—this is the very acme of fash- 
ion and must not be neglected. 

Let the fashion of vour clothes be 
conformed to every whim of the mo- 
ment, lest any one should get a cata- 
logue of your wardrobe ; or, if you 
are sufliciently celebrated, invent a 
fashion of your own: in the form, be 
eareful not to be guided by taste ; 
Fashion, in this age has nothing to 
do with taste; such ideas were fit on- 
ly for the dark ages. It might not be 
amiss, perhaps, to adopt the idea of 
the famous Skeffington, who had just 
eloth enough dyed in the wool to make 
two coats, that his elothes should he 
of a different eoler to those of every 
other person. 

Frequent public places ; but do not 
attend to any performance ; lounge in 
the lobbies, or chat in the pit with 
your friends in the boxes—this should 
be your principal seg te ge you 
may also stare every modest woman 
out of countenance ; and if you should 
observe any quiet people, who seem 
to be entertained with the represen- 
tation, do not fail to disturb them by 
talking or laughing load. If you 
think you ean insult a person with 
impunity, be sure to do it ; but never 
meddle with any one who seems like- 
ly to take you by the nose, or apply 
his foot to your seat of honor: for 
this might strike a blow at your re- 
putation, which would not be very 
easily remedied, 

Whenever you marry, instead of 
inquiring into the disposition or good 
qualities of the lady that you intend 
to make your wife, take eare to learn 
the amount of her fortune, and the 
extent of her connexions. If she is 
handsome, it may serve to make you 
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fashionable s but do not let that be 
your only inducement; for beauty is 
a marketable commodity, and should 
therefore be but a secondary con- 
sideration. But above all oe 
never marry for love: for if you do 
your celebrity is lost forever. To 
preserve this, you must be an indif- 
ferent husband: conjugal happiness 
(in the higher cireles especially) has 
long been exploded. 

Whatever other maxims may be of 
service to you in the formation o 
your character, may be learnt by ob- 
serving the manners and customs of 
the fashionable world. These will 
afford you an inexhaustible fund for 
your imitation. and practice; and I 
have little doubt but that you will 
gradually increase by such means to 
that pitch of exeellence, which alone 
reaches to the perfection that I have 
described. Heed not, therefore, the 
snaris of cynics, or the railings of 
misanthropy ; but adhere pertinaei- 
ously to a line of conduet which is 
universally approved by the liberal 
and unprejudiced part of the commu- 
nity. 

—x €> 


Anecdotes, 


OF THEOPHILUS CIBBER. 


Tris strange eceentrie wag, in 
eompany with three other bon vivants, 
made an exeursion to Franee. One 
had afalse set of teeth, a second a 
glass eye, a third a cork leg, but the 
fourth had nothing partienlar except a 
remarkable way of shaking his head. 
They travelled in a post coach ; and 
while they were going the first stage, 
after each had made merry with his 
neighbour’s infirmity, they agreed, 
thatat every baiting place they should 
all affeet the same singularity. When 
they came to breakfast they were all 
to squint; and, as the countrymen 
stood gaping round when they first 
alighted, Ad rot it, eried one, how 
that man squintr ! Why, d n thee, 
says the second, here is another 
squinting fellow. The third was 
thought to be a better squinter than 








the other two, and the fourth better 
than all the rest. In short, language 
eannot express how admirably they 
squinted; for they went ona de 

beyond the superlative. At dimer 
they all appeared to have cork legs; 
and their stumping about made more 
diversion than they had at breakfast, 
At tea they were all deaf; but at sup. 
per, which was at the ship at Dover, 
each man resumed his character, the 
better to play his part in a farce they 
had concerted among them. When 
they were ready to go to bed, Cibber 
ealled out to the waiter, “* Here, you 
fellow, take out my teeth!”’—* Teeth, 
sir??? “ Ay, teeth sir. Unscrew that 
wire, and you'll find they’ll all come 
out together.”” After some hesitation, 
the man did as he was ordered. This 
was no sooner performed, than a se- 
cond eried out, *“* Here, you, take out 


my eye.” *“ How, sir,” said the wait- 


er, “ your eye?” “ Yes, my eye; 
come here, you stupid dog; pull up 
that eyelid, and it will come out as 
easy as possible 1” This done, a third 
cried out, “ Here, you rascal, take 
off my leg!” This he did with less 
reluctance, being before apprised that 
it was cork, and also perceiving that 
it would be his last job. He was, how- 
ever, mistaken. The fourth watched 
his opportunity, and, while the poor 
affrighted fellow was surveying with 
a rueful countenance the teeth, the 
eye, and leg, lying upon the table— 
eried out, in a rightful hollow voice, 
*“ Come here, sir, take off my head !” 
Turning round, and seeing the man’s 
head shaking like that of a mandarin 
upon a chimney-piece, he darted out 
of the room; and, after tumbling 
headlong down stairs, he ran about 
the house, swearing that the gentle- 
men upstairs were certainly all devils. 





THEATRICAL. 


In Paris the theatre is ealled Para» 
dise. The duchess of Orleans took 
a faney to go to the play one night 
with only a fille de chambre, and to 
sit there. A young officer who sat 
next toe her, was very free in his ad- 
dresses: and when the play was over, 
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concluded by offering her a supper, 
which she seemingly accepted. He 
accompanied her down stairs, but was 
eonfounded when he saw her attend- 
ance and equipage, and heard .her 
name. acne prey 9 however, his pre- 
sence of mind, he handed her into the 
carriage. bowed in silence, and was 
retiring, when she called out, ‘ Where 
is the supper you promised?’ He 
bowed ink replied, ‘ In Paradise we 
are equals; but I am not insensible 
of the respect I owe you, madam, on 
earth.’ This prompt and proper re- 

ly obtained for him a place in the 
duches’s carriage, and a seat at her 
table. 


A Gentleman apt to be very witty 
when in liquor, was asked by an ae- 
quaintanee, if he belonged to the play- 
house? he replied, *“ No; why did 
you ask me r” Because,” returned 
his friend, “* you are so dram-attie!” 

A pedantie fellow called for a bot- 
tle of hock at a tavern, which the 
waiter not hearing distinetly, asked 
him to repeat—‘ A bottle of hoe, hic 
heee hoe,’ replied the visitor. After 
sitting, however, for a long time, and 
no wine appearing, he ventured to 
ring again, and inquire into the cause 
of the delay. ‘ Did I not order some 
hock, sir? why is it not brought in ?? 
“ Because (answered the waiter, who 
had been taught Latin grammar) you 
afterwards declined it !” 

At a late court, a man and his wife 
brought cross actions, each charging 
the other with having committed as- 
sault and battery. On investigation 
it appeared that the husband had push- 
ed the door against the wife, and the 
wife in turn pushed the door against 
her husband. <A gentleman of the 
bar remarked, that he could see no 
impropriety ina man and his wife 
a-dore-ing each other ! 

An Irishman some years ago, at- 
tending the University of Edinburgh, 
waited upon one of the most eelebra- 
ted teachers of the German flute, de- 

VOL. I. 


siring to know on what terms he would 
give him a few lessons; the flute- 
player informed him, that he gene- 
rally charged two guineas for the first 
month, and one guinea for the second. 
‘Then, by my shoul,’ replied the 
eunning Hibernian, ‘ I’ll come the se- 
cond month !” 

. Ascholar deeclaiming in a college- 
hall, and having a bad memory, was 
at a stand, when ina low voice, he 
desired one who stood close by him, 
to help him out. ‘No, (says the other) 
methinks you are out enough already.’ 
. A prisoner being brought up to 
Bow-street, the following dialogue 
passed between him and the sitting 
magistrate: ‘How do you live?’ 
¢ Pretty well, sir; generally a joint 
and a pudding at dinner.” ‘ I mean, 
sir, how do you get your bread ?? “ I 
beg your Worship’s pardon ; some- 
times at the baker’s, and sometimes 
at the chandler’s shop.” ‘ You may 
be as prea! as you please, sir; but I 
mean simply to ask you, how do you 
do?’ §§ Tolerably well, I thank your 
Worship: I hope your Worship is 


well.”’ . 
i 


A little girl, the daughter of the 
proprietor of a coal mine, after atten- 
tively listening to an account given 
her of hell by her father, who said 
it was a place where the devil perpe- 
tually roasted sinners at an immense 
fire, exclaimed, ‘OQ papa, have you 
interest enough with the devil to get 
him to take his coals of you ?’ 

A tavern-keeper, at a late court, 
seating himself too near the attornies, 
one of them remarked he was not in 
his place, not being one of their pro- 
fession. ‘You are wrong, sir,’ an- 
swered he, ‘I have the honour to 
practice at the bar.’ | 

A traveller was lately boasting of 
the luxury of arriving at night, after 
a hard day’s journey, to partake of 
the enjoyment of a well-eut ham. and 
“ left leg of a goose. * Pray, sir, 
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what is the peeuliar luxury of a left 
leg >? ‘Sir, to conceive its luxury, 
you must find that it is the only leg 
left.’ 

Mrs. W-— walking on one of the 
wharves in New York, jocosely ask- 
ed asailor why a ship was always 
called she? * QO, faith,’ says the son 
cf Nepitine, * heeause the rigging 
costs ntore than the hull.’ 

a 

A éountryman being requested to 
help a niembet of congress out of 2 
diteh, replied, that he had no hand 
in state affairs. 

A gentleman ca hit man, riding 
into the country, met a fellow astride 
upon a cow. Thé maf ealls out to 
his master, ‘O! sir, youder is a strange 

sight, a fellow is on horseback on a 
cow f” * That’ 3 & bull, ? said the gen- 
tleman. ‘ Nay, sir,’ said the man, 
‘itis nota bull ; 1 know it is a cow 
by its teats.’ 

—s +o 
_ The erier who attends the Corn 
Market of Bristel, Erigland; being 
lately sent for to perform his usual 
duties, begged to be exeused, and be- 
ing asked the reason, replied, that 
*he could not ery to-day, as his wile 
was dead.’ 

—+ 

A young gentleman at the umiver- 
sity in Cambridge. asked a edllegian 
the loan of his Wirgit. The inele- 
sant pronunciation of the word Vir- 
il was burlesqued by the young col- 
fegian in the following story, with 
which his invention readily supplied 
him :—* Latély,’ said he, * 1 set out 
ry a woyage to Wersailles, with one 

faptain Wiral, in a British wessel, 
called the Wiper. But we soon met 
with a wiolent wind whieli drove as 
into @ port im Wirginia, where one 
Capt. Waughan, a wery wiciogs nian, 
inwited uson board his wessel, and 
gave us weal and wenison, with some 
winegar, Whielt made me wery sick; 
so I did wonrit like wengeanee ; and 
(reaching out the book) you may have 
my Wirgil and weleome.’ 


During the last sickness of Oliver 
Cromwell; Col. Bond, his particular 
fricid, died and, through some mis- 
take, a report was circulated that 
Oliver himself had made his exit. 
While this report was spreading, one 
of the royal party, entering the par- 
hathent house, was asked if the Pro. 
teetef was really dead—* No, he re- 
plied, he isnot dead, but he has just 
now given Boni to the devil for his 
appearance. 


¢ 


Two waggoners travelling differ 
ent ways happened to meet at a place 
where the passage was so narrow as 
to render it difficult passing éach 
other; a dispute consequently, arose 
who should go out of the road to let 
the other go by. One of them oared 
out. “ If you don’t tufn out immediate- 
ly, PH serve you as Idid the other 
fellow just now.’? This address had 
the desired effect; the other expect- 
ing to have some ‘disagreeable trick 
served upon. him, should he disobey, 
immediately turned his team to the 
one side ofthe road; but as his opponent 
passed him, he desired to know how 
he had served the other man— 
“Why, (said he) the stubborn raseal 
swore he would not turn out for me, 
and so I turned out for him !” 


Te 


A clergyman conversing, the other 
day, at the tea-tahle, on the subject 
of taxes, expressed his opinion that 
ruffles were a paper object of taxation. 
‘You might as well propose a dnty 
on horns” said his wife. “ Wh 
my dear,” replied the Doctor; « wy 
cause my love,”’ answered shes with 
a gentle pat on the cheek, you 


Ww bat neither one nor the other.” 
——tiet~— 


A gentleman in distress, lately 
wrote the folléwing letter to a friend : 
a—*T am row redaced toa single 
penny—a single shirt—a single coat 
a single glass ‘of table-heer—a single 
sheet 16 “thy bed—=a single rap at my 
door eve of an ld acquaintanee 5 
and I have only one consolation that 
Lam a single maw, and that I havea 
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single friend in you.”—In these days, 
gays our eorrespondent, this is uot a 
singylar ease 
—— @ 
THE LONDON SPORTSMEN ; 
OR, THE COCKNEY’S JOURNEY. 


SrpTeMBER 4,,.,...According to our 
agreement, made at the Holz vein-the- 
Wall, six of us met on Blackfriar’s 
Bridge, at half past five o’cloek, ar- 
med, and furnished with a large quan- 
tity of ammunition. 

Squibbed our guns over the bridge, 
and got a volley of oaths from a West 
Country bargeman that was passing 
under the centre arch, 

Loaded and primed—gave the dogs 
a picce of bread each—the fox dog 


would not eat his—took a dram a-_ 


piece, and set forward in high spirits 
for the Cireus gate, on our way to 

Camberwe}l, where we were informed 
we should find sev eral eovieg, 

Just at Christ Chureh, Blackfriar’s 
Road, Med Simple, shot at a rat and 
missed it: but it gave us a fine hunt, 
the dogs barking all the way, untu 
we drove it into the Thames. 

Beat over all the ground abaut the 
Halfpenny Hatches, and found no- 
thing but one eat, which all of us 
fired at; but being only six in num- 
ber, and. the eat havi ing njne lives, 
we missed killing, tho’ we severely 
wounded her. 

Passing at the back of Webber 
Row we saw several pigeons, but 
though they were within pistol shot, 
they flew so fast that none of us could 
take aim, although our. guns were 
ready cocked, uk loaded with No. 
2 six fingers deep. 

Saw five sparrows on, the ground, 
opposite the Elephant and Castle, 
Newington, feasiing on some oats— 
stole up with great caution within 
four yards of the game, ani gave an 
irregular fire ; but Bob Fape’s mus- 
ket going off before he took aim, the 
birds we suppose, made their eseape 
antecedent to the other five going off, 
for the devil of a sparrow we killed. 

Rather out of humour with such 
ill-lyck--gq took another dram a-piece, 


~ 


and pushed briskly forward for Cam- 
berwell, 

Met two men driving geese at 
Kennington Common—offered them 
eighteen penee, which they accepted, 
for a shot at the flock at tw enty yards. 
Drew lots who should fire first. It 
fell to Rilly Candlewick’s chanee, 
who, from his father belonging many 
years. ago to the Orange Regiment of 
City Militia, knew something of ta- 
king aim. 

‘The goose-driver stepped the ground 
and Billy took aim for aboye ten mi- 
nutes, when, shutting both his eyes, 
lest the pan might flash in his sight, 
he snapped and missed Grer<took a aim 
a second time—snapped and missed 
again—pborrowed Bob Tape’s scissars, 
and hammered the ffint—snapped and 
missed fire a third time—thought the 
devil had got hold of the gun—exani- 
ined her—tfound she was neither load- 
ed nor primed, ‘The ggose-driver re- 
fused to let Billy try again, so we 
gave him another six-pence, and he 
sold us a lame gander, which we 
placed about six yards, and taking a 
shot a- -pii ee at him, killed him, and 
put him in Ned Thimbles cabbage 
net, 

When we came in sight of the Swan. 
at Stockwell, we all run as hard as 
we could to see who should get in 
first, as we had settled to breakfast 
there. Unfortunately our guns being 

cocked, I made a stumble, and the 
trigger being touched by something, 
off went the piece, and lodged the 
contents in the body of a sucking pig 
that was cxossing the road. The 
squeaking of the poor animal roused 
the maternal affeetions of the sow, and 
set the foa dog, the terrier, the Wew- 
foundland bitch, and the mastiff, a 
barking. The noise of the sow, the 
pig, and the dogs, with the report sf 
the gun, brought the people of the 
house, and indeed of the neighbor- 
hood; and being threatened by one, 
and laughedat by another, we thought 
it best to buy the pig at four shillings, 
which we did ; and, having put it in- 
to Bob Tape’s game bag, which by 
the bye, was nothing but half a bol , 
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ster tick, we made the best of our way 
to the Plough, at Clapham, where 
we bad some cold buttock and ale for 
breakfast. 

Tried all the Common round—hbeat 
every bush with the muzzle of our 
guns—set the dogs on the pigs—and 
found but one chaffinch which was 
rather wild, not letting us come with- 
in eight yards, so that we could not 
make sure of one bird—we hunted 
him from pray to pray for above an 
hour, without being able to come in 
a parallel line, so as to take sure aim, 
when at last, he was killed by a lit- 
tle boy, who knocked him dewn with 
a stone—bought him, and put him jn 
the net with the goose. © 3 


Resolved to make for Blackheath, 


and so cut across the country that | 


we might get into the stubbles—mis- 
sed our road, and by some kind of eir- 
cumbendibus, got into Brixton Cause- 
way, where we asked if there were 
any birds in the neighborhood. We 
were directed to a dead horse, where 
two ravens and several magpies were 
assembled, but they would not stay 
our arrival; for the moment they 
saw us they made off. Our pig-car- 
rying companion, and our goose ear- 
rier, complained of the weight—so 
we took charge of the game by turns. 

Hunted a weazel for above an hour, 
and lost him—the terrier was remark- 
ably staunch. 

Crossing a field near Camberwell 
we thought we saw a covey of par- 
tridges at the side of a ditech—so 
we ail made up to them with our guns 
cocked, tying our dogs to our legs, 
that they might not run in and spring 
the game. 

What we thought to be a covey of 
partridges, proved to be a gang of 
gypsies, who were.squatted under the 
hedge, peeling turnips, and prepar- 
ing potatoes for dinner. It was the 


mercy of God we did not fire upon 
thsi, as all our pieces were up to our 
shoulders, and we haddgrtone eye a- 
piece open; when that which we 
took to be the old cock, rose up, and 
said. in a loud voice—* What the de- 
vil are you about ?” 7 


After many difficulties, and but lit. 

tle sport, got by the direction of the 
gypsies, into the Greenwich Road ; 
where, being rather fatigued, we 
stopt at the halfway House, until a 
coach eame by; when mounting the 
roof and the box, we were conve ved 
near Blackheath to ourunspeakabl jy. 
' Never saw the heath before— 
amazed at the number of farze bush- 
es, and the wide extent there is for 
game—had an excellent chase after 
a jack-ass, which the mastiff tore in 
the leg—kept close together for fear 
of loosing each other. 
_ Got down near a large house—shot 
at a flock of sparrows, and killed one 
which we think is a cock, his head 
being rather black. 

Saw several brother sportsmen out, 
who had killed nothing but a hedge 
hog, and a tame jack-daw, which be- 
longed to a public house, at New- 
cross turn-pike. 

Got up to the main road---fired at 
a yellow-hammer, and frightened the 
horses in the Dover stage---the guard 
threatening to shoot us, we took to 
our heels. 

The terrier came to a point ata 
thick bunch of fern---we were now 
sure this must be a covey of par- 
tridges, and we prepared accordingly, 
the mastiff run in, brought out one of 
the young ones---it proved to be a nest 
of field-mice---took every one and put 
them into the bolster---grass-mice 
were better than nothing. 

Much fatigued, and agreed to shoot 
all the way home---fired off our guns 
at the foot of Greenwich-hill, and 
were laughed at by the inhabitants--- 
loaded them again, and fired at a 
sheet of paper for half an hour, with- 
out putting a grain in it---got to 
Smith’s at dusk, and discharged our 
— in the air before we went in--- 

ad something to eat and drink--- 
then set offfor the city--and squibbed all 
the way as long as the powder lasted. 

Got home much fatigued with the 
day’s sport, and told a thousand lies 
about the birds we killed and the pre- 
sents we made of them---smoked our 
pipes---and by twelye got to bed. 
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Poetic Ocpartment, 


2 + a 


FEOM THE FREEMASON’S MAGAZINE. 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 
1S there a charm on earth so sweet 
As that which warms the glowing heart, 
When kindred friends each other greet, 
Or give the cordial squeeze to part ? 


Friendship! rich guest to thee we owe 
Full half the smiling joys of life ; 

Thy soothing balm relieves our wo, 
And buries envy, wrath, and strife. 


*Tis thou can quell the angry storm, 
And lull the passions of the breast ; 

A vitious world from vice reform, 
And hush the troubled soul to rest. 


On thee, as on a bed of down, 
Sorrow may swoon its tears away ; 

Thy charms dispel the sullen frown, 
And bid the child of grief be gay: 


Yes, gentle partner, cheering guest, 
That strews our paths with sweetest joy, 
Thy smiles can make the mourner blest, 
And envy’s fiercer shafts destroy. 
T. D. M. 
—D + oe 


LINES, 


ON VIFWING THE TOMB OF A PARENT. 
Here lies interr’d, beneath this sacred pile, 
On which Toft have gaz’d with look sincere, 
Freed from the world, from all its cares & toil, 
The last sad relics ofa parent dear. 
—_ *+# = 


THE FAREWEL. 


Igo: farewel, my beauteous maid : 
I leave the land belov’d for thee ; ; 

From Grasmer’s hills afar convey’d, 
From all that whisper’d joy to me. 


Though dear the little native vale, 
To which I turn my lingering feet, 
Though dear the friends that in that dale, 
Expect their much lov’d son to greet. 


Yet will they hear the deep fraught sigh, 
As shuns his couch the traitor sleep ; 

Yet will they view his languideye, 
And o’er the love-lorn mourner weep. 


Oh! had you known the gentle maid, 
How oft her accent, mild her air, 

How sweet her dark brown ringlets play’d, 
And trembled on her bosom fair ! 


Ye could not, oh, my friends, admire 
Why seeks your son the walk by stealth? 

Why beats this pulse with feverish fire ? 
Why fudes the purple glow of health ? 


And must I leave thee, must we part ? 
Ah! ruthless fortune bids to fly, 

Nor heeds the pangs that swell my heart, 

Nor marks the tear-o’erflowing eye. 


Yet hope shall soothe the bosom care, 
Shall fondly prompt the tender sigh, 

Shall smiling wave her golden hair, 
And roll her blue voluptuous eye. 


Perchance when time has stol’n away 
A few dull years of toil and pain ; 
Ah! then, perchance, may beam a day, 
To guide me to my love again. 
en + ae 
TO THE ROSE. 
Go blushing flower, while yet thy cup 
Retains the morning dew, 
Receive the gale from Charlotte’s lips 
Which shall thy sweets renew : 


And should she, smiling, deign to press 
Her ruby lips to thine, 

O fly with speed to this recess, 
And make that blessing mine ! 





CONTENT. 


Dear Sam, who the camp and the pulpit 
have tried, 

You ask me what system of life I should 
choose : 

To manage my own little farm is my pride, 

And to loung- where | like in my dirty old 
shoes. 


In a patron’s cold bestibule why should I 
freeze ? 

Why dance up and down at the smile of the 
great ? 

When to warm my own hearth I can clip my 
own trees, 

And pursue my own game on my own small 
estate, 


Who would angle for meals that can catch 
his own fish ? 

As the honey unbought, what deieee half so 
sweet ! 

Give me eggs of my ownin a clean wooden 

' dish, 

And my hind’s lusty daughter to cook up thé 
treat. 


While for health Ican plough, and for exer- 
cise dig, 

May the wretch who dislikes me my system 
forbear ; 

May he veil his gray locks in an alderman’s 
wig, 

Grow oath when sheriff, and die when he’s 
mayor, 









THE SONG OF CONSTANCY. 
Now, Joan, we are MaRaiEp—and now let 
me say, 


Though both are in youth, yet that youth 
wil] decay, 

In our journey through life, my dear Joan» 
I suppose 

We shall oft meet a bramble, and sometimes 
a Tose. ' . 

When a cloud on this forehead shall darken 
my day, 

Thy sdasaine of sweetness must smile it 
away ; 

And " hen the dull vapor shall dwell upon 
thine, 

Tq chase it the labor and triumph be 
mine. 


Let us wish not for wealth to devour and 
consume ; 

For luxury’s buta short road to the tomb : 

Let us sigh not for grandeur, for trust me 
iny Jgun, 

The keenest of cares owes its birth toa 
throne, 


Thou shalt milk our ort cow, and if fortune 
pursue, 

In good time with her blessings, my Joan 
may milk Two; 

I will tall our small field, whilst thy prattle 


and song. 

Shall charm as I drive the bright ploughshare 
aloug. 

When finish’d the day, by the fire we'll 
regale, 

And ‘treat a good neighbor at eve with our 
ale ; 

For, Joan, who would wish for szxr onxyY to 
Live? 


One blessing of life, my dear girl, is to c1vz 


F’en the red-breast and wren shall not seek 
us iN Vain, 

Whilst thou hast a crumb or thy Corina 
grain ; 

Not only their songs will they pour from the 
grove, 

But yicld, by example, sweet lessons of love. 


Though thy beauty must fade, yet thy 
youth Fil remember, 

That thy May was my own when thou show- 
est “‘DEcEMBER ; 

And when Age to my neap shall his winter 
impart, 

The summer of Love shall reside in my 
HEART, 


—— + 
THE DILEMMA. 


Wires T'm afflicted with the gout, 
My wife she scolds me night and day, 
Rivht well she knows what she? s about, 
Sle Knows I cannot ncn awar! 
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ANDREW JONES. 
BY W. WADS WORTH. 
I wate Taat Andrew Jones: He’ll breed 
His children up to waste and pillage ;~. 
I wish the press-gang, or the drum 
With its Tantara sound, would come, 
And sweep him from the village ? 


I said not this because he loves 

Through the long day ta swear & tipple ; 
But for the poor dear sake of one 
To whom a foyl deed he had done, 

A friendless man, a trayelling cripple ! 


For this poor crawling, helpless wretch 
Some horseman who was passing by, 

A penny on the ground had thrown ; 

But the poor cripple was alone | 
And could not stoop—no help was nigh. 


Inch-thick the dust lay on the ground 
For it had long been droughty weather : 
So with his staff the cripple wrought 
ine the dust, ’till he had brought 
¢ half-pennies together. 


Jt chane’d that Andrew pass’d that way 
Just at the time ; and there he found 
The cripple in the mid-day heat 
Standing alone, and at his feet 
He saw the penny on the ground. 


He stoop’d and took the penny up ; 
And when the cripple nearer drew, 
Quoth Andrew, “ Under haif-a-crown, 

** What a man finds is ail his own, 
® And go my fricnd good day to you.” 


And uence I said, that Andrew’s boys 
Will all be trained to waste and pillage; 
Ang wish’d the press-gang, or the drum 
With its Tantara sound, would come 
Ayd sweep him from the village- 
eg - 
ADVICE. 
TO all honest fellows who wish for content, : 
Pil give an advice will much sorrow prevent 
Let each man on Aimse!f for assistance 
depend, 
But shun all occasion to call on a friend. 


When plung’d in the deeps of misfortune 
and trouble, 

Too late,, we perccive, that most friend- 
ship’s a bubble ; 

A bubble sa frail, that it can’t bear a shoek, 

And when grasped at, must split on adver- 
sity’s rock. 


One tells you he’s lost by the turn of the die, 

By shipwrecks, by rogues, or the lureg of 
an eye ; 

Of assisting th’ ungrateful, this makes 4 sad 
pother, 
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Of chariti,, spendthrafts; or this, that and 
t’other. 


flint shrugs up his shoulders, and tells you 
that * long | oa 

He has Wainly perceiv’d your proceedings 
were wrong : 

You should have consider’d, but now, ’tis 


too late— 
Your income was small, your extravagance 


great” 


He gravely exhorts you—“ fo carry your 
cross— 

Man’s born .to affliction, to trouble and loss, 

He pities sincerely—was always your friend, 

But it’s hard Ae should earn for another to 
spend /” 


The man in distress amid crowds, is alone, 

All shun him, .and all his acquaintance dis- 
own ; 

His former companions all intercourse fly, 

And if they speak of him, his actions delié. 


Hf with them by chance im his rambles he 
meets, 

In the park, or the playhouse, the green, or 
the streets, 

They bow at a distance, his company shun, 

As a debtor escapes from a bailiff or dun. 


Too’ late, we pereeive, whence we gain’d 
those false fricnds, 

Each flatter’d and smil’d to obtain his own 
ends; 

Like a sponge they all use you, but when 
you’re squeez’d dry, 

As useful no longer, with scorn throw you by. 


To the friends of distress, if such friends can 
be found, 

Fill your bumpers on high, and we toast 
them all round, 

But for those who desert us in unforeseen 
evil, 

Why give them their due, let them go to the 


—!. 
W. P. CAREY. 


Seaitinentenaneeienaal 


JERRY CONSOLED. 


A JERRY, whose tumultuous wife 
Led him a devil of a life, 
Bore her tyrannic sway and rule, 
Not like a man but like a fool ; 
To-angry him was her delight, 
He had no peace from morn to night ; 
And while she exercised her power, 
And wrangled with him by the hour, 
And eut up every joy and ease, 
He bore his lot like Socrates. 

At length that all his cares might 

end, 


- 
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Propitioys fortune ateod his friend. 
Over his troubles to condole, 

To an old croney oft he stole ; 

And, in his converse, consolation 

Found in the midst of his vexation. 

She, in a scrape thinkingto catch him, 

When he went out resolved to watch 
him ; 

Ran to a window high up stairs ; 

And to deteet him unawares, 

There, as she thought his-sport to 
mar, “ 

Forgetting she might lean too far, 

While her impatience naught could 
check, 

She tumbled out, and broke her neck. 

The wondering neighbours round 

her press’d, 

And Jerry came among the rest, 

They all in pitying aceents spoke’; 

“ She’s dead,” cried one, “* herneck’s 
quite broke:” 

“Come, come,” said Jerry, “ no 
great harm, 

It might, you know, have been her 
arm.” Babine. 


MASONIC ANTHEM. 


* Let there be light!” the Almighty 
spoke, 
Refulgent streams from chaos broke, 
To illume the rising earth ! 
Well pleas’d the great Jehovah stood, 
The ge Supreme pronounced it 
good, 
And gave the planets birth! 





In choral numbers masons join, 
To bless and praise this lightdivine. 


Parent of light! aecept our praise ! 
Who shed’st on us thy brightest rays, 
The light that fills our mind ; 
By choice selected, lo! we stand, 
By friendship join’d, a social band! 
‘Fhat love that aid mankind ! 
In choral nambers &e. PP 
‘The widow’s tear, the orphan’s ery, 
All wants our hands with speed supply 
As far as power is given ! 
The naked elothe, the prisoner free, 
These are thy works, sweet Charity! 
Reveal’d to us from heaven ! 
In choral strains &c. 
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TO JULIA. 


From Julia’s cheek the rose is fled, 
From Julia’s eye the lustre’s gone, 

Paleness usurps the blooming red, 
And languor veils the wonted sun : 


Yet Julia’s cheek has charms for me, 
Yet, yet, I burn beneath her eye ; 

Fancy can countless beauties see, | 
And still excite the raptur’d sigh. 


No vulgar flame pervades my breast, 
No flimsy chains my bosom bind, 
My heart retains no fleeting guest, 
W hen love depends on Julia’s ne 
J. P. H. 


ST. AGNES’ WELL. 
By Mr. Dimond, 
A story there runs of a marvellous 
Well, 
Near fair Florence city (so travellers 
tell 
Te Agnes devoted, 
And very much noted, 
For mystical charms in its waters that 
dwell. 
With all new-married couples—the 
story thus goes, 
Whichever first drinks of the spring 
that there flows, 
Be it husband or wife, 
‘That one shall for life, 
On the other a yoke of subjection 
impose. 
Young Claude led Claudine to the 
ehureh as his bride, 
And Wedlock’s hard knot in a twink- 
ling was tied; 
But the clerk’s nasal twang, 
‘Amen!’ searce had rang, 
When the bridegroom eloped from his 
od woman’s side. 
Away, like a hare from the hounds, 
started he— 
Till reaching the Well—dropping 
plump on his knee, 
‘Dear St. Agnes,’ he eried, 
‘ Let me drink of thy tide, 
And the right to the breeches establish 
in me.’ 
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He quaff'd till nigh bursting—again 
turn’d to quaff, 

Till the bride in pursuit, reached his 
side, with a laugh— 

Lifting briskly his head, 

_. . To the Lady he said, 

‘I’m first at the Well, Spouse,so bow 
to the staff!’ 


The Dame to her Hubby replied with 
a sneer;— 
‘Phat you’re first at the Well after 
marriage, is clear— 
But to save such a task, 
I fill’d a small flask, 
And took it to church in my pocket, 
my dear !’ 
— <> a 
EPIGRAMS. 


SAYS Jack to Tom, you’re a rogue anda 
cheat, 

Says Tom to Jack, you’re a rascal complete, 

Quoth Richard, the truth of the proverb | see, 

That two of a trade can never agree. 





JACK his own merit sees. This gives him 
pride, 
That he sees more than all the world beside. 





On a very fair Lady, whose Husband 
was a Drunkard. 
HOW comes it, that in Clara’s face, 
The Lily only has a place ? 
It is because the absent Rose 
Is gone to grace her husband’s WVose , 





LET the loud thunder rollalong the skies, 

“ Clad inmy virtue, I the storm despise. 

“Indeed, cries Peter, “how your lot I 
bless, 

** To be so sheltered in so thin a dress.” 





HERE lies the quintessence of noise and 
strife, 

Or, in one word—here lies a solding wife . 

Had not death took her when her mouth was 
shut, 

He dar’d not for his ears have touched the 
slut. 


On the Death of a noted Knave. 


1F Heaven be pleas’d when sinners cease to 
sin : 

If Hell be pleas’d when sinners enter in : 

If Earth be pieas’d, freed from a truckling 
knave : 

Then all are pleas’d—the villain’s in his 


grave. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


We have to request the indulgence of our readers for a rw typographical errors, which, 
in the hurry of getting out our first number, have been overlooked by us. 
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